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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
' Boston, May 21, 1892. 

A good general keeps in reserve some of his best 
forces that he may bring them up at the crisis. Mr. 
George Kennan acted on that principle. His articles 
in the Century Magazine contained some inaccuracies 
—things that are racy are apt to be perhaps a little 
exaggerated in the telling—and he made many 
changes in his published volume. But, anticipating 
attacks upon him, he kept back a great deal of matter 
which, it is supposed, would have routed his critics 
hip and thigh. His companion on the eventful trip 
was the artist, Mr. A. B. Frost, who lives over across 
“the noble Charles,” in Cambridge. Mr. Frost is 
very clever in topographical drawing, and he has a 
phenomenal memory for reproducing whatever he has 
seen, but he lays claim to no skill in figure-drawing. 
Consequently nearly all of his Siberian sketches were 
put into shape by Mr. Henry Sandham, of course, in 
consultation with Mr. Frost and by the aid of photo- 
graphs and articles brought back from Russia. I have 
been amazed at the skill with which Mr. Sandham 
has elaborated the slightest imaginable memoranda 
into full fledged pictures. A few hasty lines became 
action, and half a dozen dots grew into men and 
women clad in appropriate costumes. 

But Mr. Frost has recently met with an irreparable 
loss. His studio is quite near his house. About a 
month ago it was burned with all its contents—the 
accumulations of years, all his curiosities brought 
with him as memorials of his tremendous journeys, 
sketches, photographs, letters. Nota thing was saved. 
I met Mr. Sandham in the street one afternoon, and 


he told me that both he himself and his friend, Frost, 
regarded the fire with considerable suspicion. It was 
undoubtedly incendiary, and there was good reason for 
certain interested parties to wish the documents and 
other proofs of Kennan’s articles to be put out of the 
way. 

Mr. Henry Sandham, together with the Reverend 
Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
many others, is interested in a new organization, 
which is to do great things in the artistic education of 
the rising youth. It is entitled “The Public School 
Art League,” and its object is to secure money and 
specimens of classic and modern sculptures, paintings, 
engravings and architectural designs with which to 
decorate the bare walls of the public schools, not 
only in Boston but in all parts of the country. There 
was a meeting of the committee of which Mr. Sand- 
ham is chairman, held last evening, Friday, at 
Mr. Sandham’s studio to consider ways and means. 
Mr. Tetlow, Principal of the Girls’ High School, 
described most interestingly the decoration of the 
building of which he has charge—among other 
things it has a frieze of casts representing about half 
of thepanels that adorned the Parthenon, and how 
by means of short lectures or talks he made these 
art works have more than a silent influence upon 
the student. Professor Morse gave a delightful 
account of the results accomplished by Mr. Ross 
Turner in one of the Salem Schools, and compared 
the culture and manners of the Japanese and the 
Americans to the disadvantage of the latter. Other 
speakers made it evident that this movement was not 
a sudden and sporadic impulse, but the outcome of 
a definite and now more than ever recognized need. 
The thing seemed to be in the air; just as several 
people invented the telephone about the same time, 
so more than one person independently began this 
movement. Probably the recent outbreak of sunspots 
has something to do with it. Noble results are expected. 
It is certainly an admirable idea, and the scope of the 
association is to be wide enough to see to it that in 
the future only artistic buildings are erected for school- 
houses. 

There has been a great deal that is interesting 
going on this week. Mr. Dana Estes,the well-known 
publisher—who, as well as some others, certainly 
deserved a cross of the Legion of Honor from the 
French Government, for his services in the cause 
of International Copyright—has shown himself 
doubly hospitable. On Thursday afternoon a 
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special and extra meeting of the Browning 
Society was held at his charming Brookline resi- 
dence, on Englewood avenue, and on the following 
afternoon the Boston Association of the American 
- Folk-Lore Society held their last monthly meeting of 
the season under the same generous auspices. Pro- 
fessor Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, was the 
bright particular star of each occasion. Philadelphia 
was indeed trebly represented on the former occa- 
sion, Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A. 
Clarke read five of their piquant ‘ Parleyings 
with Certain Poets,’”’ and moreover four of 
Miss Clarke’s musical settings of Browning's songs 
were sung. This should be surely indicative 
that the two editors of Pyet-Lore have been fully 
initiated and are henceforth Bostonians. 

On Thursday evening the ‘‘ Massachusetts Society 
for the University Education of Women ”’ gave a re- 
ception to Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall. Mrs. Palmer, who has recently returned 
from Chicago, gave a short address on ‘The 
Opportunities of Higher Education in the West.” It 
has been really amusing to see how Boston and Cam- 
bridge have been holding their breath while Mr. and 
Mrs, Palmer were weighing and considering the pros 
and cons or the prose and poetry of their joint call to 
the Minerva-like-born-full-grown University of Chi- 
cago, and whata sigh of 1elief was universally heaved 
when the decision was announced that the “‘ Palmers 
were not to go.”’ Mr. Palmer ever since his connec- 
tion with Harvard has been one of the few pro- 
fessors who exerted a personal influence over the 
students ; he has always been known as pedflliarly 
interested in them; hence the love for him that has 
been shown in the recent flurry of anxiety. 

Among Harvard men there could be little doubt 
what his decision would be. His position is sure and 
established where he is; he has influence, and the 
petty inducement of what the papers have called “a 
princely salary ’’ would surely have no weight with 
him. Harvard and a competence would outweigh 
Chicago and twelve thousand a year. 

But the establishment of the Chicago University 
with its munificent endowment—I was told by some 
one who professed to know that Mr. Rockefeller has 
pledged $7,000,000—has caused a great stirring up 
among University professors. There has been some 
internal trouble at Clark University at Worcester; 
several of the faculty have resigned to go to Chicago, 
others because of differences of opinion with the 
President. Mr. Jonas H. Clark has been in Europe 
all winter, and his health has been a cause of appre- 
hension. He is soon expected home; a movement 
has met with successful response to buy and erect a 
clock for the University buildings,—which by the way 
would have profited by Mr. Sandham’s Educational 
Art League, for they areas ugly as factories,— and the 
presentation of this clock is to be his complimentary 
welcome home. A gentleman from Worcester whom 
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I met to-day reported Mr. Clark’s wealth as esti- 
mated at upwards of fifteen millions and that he 
would probably endow his pet University still more 
handsomely at his death than he has during his life. 

It seems strange that not one of the Universities or 
Colleges in this big country should pay any attention 
to Russian and Slavonic languages and literature. 
Russia, though differing from us so widely, as Cesar 
says, in language, customs and laws, is nevertheless 
bound to us with peculiarly sympathetic ties. She is 
our nearest neighbor on the West. She has a splen- 
did literature and a language which as mental disci- 
pline is fully equal to Greek or Latin and almost as 
interesting philologically. Moreover she is publishing 
at the present time almost half again'as many books a 
year as we do, and yet Russian is a sealed book to all 
except afew. I think it would be quite a glory to the 
first college which should establish such a chair, and 
I have hoped that Chicago would see its opportunity 
and rescue the honor of the cause. 

A few desultory items personal must bring this 
writing to a close. 

Mr. Edward Lasseter Bynner, author of ‘‘ Agnes 
Surriage,” who having caught cold returning from 
“the vext Bermuthes”’ was lately reported as in a 
dying condition in Georgia, has taken a turn for the 
better, so that his friends are encouraged to hope for 
his recovery. 

Mr. Arlo Bates is engaged in correcting the proof 
sheets of his new volume of Eastern poems, which is 
to be entitled ‘‘ In the Gates.”” Mr. Bates in a recent 
review of ‘‘ Swallow Flights ’’ pronounces Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton the first of American poetesses 
past and present, and declares that no American male 
or female has ever surpassed her in the difficult form 
of the sonnet. 

Mrs. Moulton is busily engaged in preparing and 
correcting the proofs of the collected edition of her 
friend, Philip Bourke Marston’s poems, which are to 
be published in one large volume of five or six hun- 
dred pages by Roberts Brothers. She sails for 
England on the eleventh of June. 

Mrs. William Claflin who spent the winter in 
Ormond, Florida, has returned to Boston. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin’s health was happily restored by the 
change. Mrs. Claflin gave a number of readings 
from her ‘‘ Brampton Sketches” while she was in the 
South and generously devoted the considerable 
pecuniary returns to the church there. 

Mr. William H. Rideing has moved into his new 
house on Robson Street, Jamaica Plain. It is only a 
few steps from his former residence, Overlook Cot- 
tage, and is an ideal home for a literary man. His 
large library is a charming apartment. He and Mrs. 
Rideing expect to spend several months in Europe, 
mostly in England, this summer. 

A well-known writer, whose name I may not men- 
tion, tells an amusing story of several Boston ladies 
who, in reading Emerson, came across a sentence 
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which puzzled them and which they discussed for 
some time in all its possible bearings. ‘‘ Chaucer,” 
so they read it, ‘‘ is the tar-pot of English literature.” 
At last they came to the conclusion that as tar was a 
very wholesome product of a life-giving tree, Chaucer 
was meant to be complimented in a most transcen- 
dental manner. Finally, one of them turned back to 
recover the connection and made the discovery that 
the word which they had been pondering was not 
tar-pot but tap-root / 

The late Judge Henry Weld Fuller, grandfather of 
Chief-Justice Fuller, was a classmate and intimate 
friend of Daniel Webster. They kept up a lively 
correspondence, but after Webster became famous 
Judge Fuller, feeling that these letters were sacred, 
made a holocaust of them all, much to the regret and 
against the protest of his family. He was inexorable, 
and allowed what seems like a mistaken notion of 
propriety to control him. Thus perished an irre- 
trievable treasure of biographic details. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 

When Prof. Alfred Marshall published the first 
volume of his ‘‘ Principles of Economics,” two years 
ago, most busy men felt that it was altogether too big. 
Life is short, and 750 pages octavo, a mere starter, is 
too long. Yet as one read review after review which 
showed the book’s importance the desire grew for 
acquaintance. Prof. Marshall has gratified this by 
publishing a compact volume of 416 pages I2mo, 
called the ‘‘ Elements of Economics of Industry.” 
This is an objectionable title, because in 1879 Prof. 
Marshall published a book called ‘‘ Economics of 
Industry,” and the two titles are confusing. The only 
criticism one can make of Prof. Marshall’s condensa- 
tion is that it is so good one feels bound to attack the 
larger work. ‘The old iron political economy has 
failed,” said Mr. Goschen in a recent speech. Mr. 
Marshall recognizes this. He understands that the 
‘classic’? economists were reasoning about narrow 
abstractions instead of explaining the interaction of 
social and natural forces and the relation of human 
beings to them. Prof. Marshall, who is a Cambridge, 
England, Professor of Political Economy, represents 
the new school of English economists, awake to some- 
thing more than barren supply and demand as the 
regulator of social exchanges. He is even touched, 
though but slightly, by the supreme conception of the 
organic life of humanity, a conception destined to 
recast all current theories of man and his relation to 
his human environment. Prof. Marshall’s fault is 
that he is open to the charge of being loose in his 
reasoning, but exact logic on fluid issues is not easy. 

*% 

Nearly every one believes that the condition of 
the man with no capital but head, heart and hands 
would be improved if the way in which he gets his 
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wages were altered so as to give nim more incentive, 
as in piece-work and profit-sharing, or the security 
born of quasi-ownership, as in co-operation. This is, 
I believe, a fallacy, though widely accepted. The 
first step towards learning whether this wide convic- 
tion is or is not fallacious lies in an exact knowledge 
of the way in which wages are now paid. This infor- 
mation is but hazy in most discussions of the subject. 
It is given clearly and distinctly in Mr. David F. 
Schloss’ ‘*‘ Methods of Industrial Remuneration.”’ He 
takes up in succession “time wage” and ‘* piece 
wage,” and the variations of these, in which each is 
made dependent on profits or results, and lastly in 
which groups of workmen co-operate in jobs. Mr. 
Schloss writes from the English standpoint, but he 
knows American experience, and it is refreshing to 
read a man who realizes that all employers do not 
make money and who understands how difficult it 
often is for the employer to pay any wages, let alone 
low ones. It is no unusual thing for the employer's 
skill to create or make possible all the wages he pays. 
*"% 

No one ever honestly studied the railroad question 
without seeing that the public is wrong in most of its 
demands of railroads as a whole and right in its pro- 
test only as against specific abuses. As a result, most 
candid students of the railroad question are likely in 
due time to be charged with “ holding a brief for the 
railroads.” This has been true of Mr. W. M. 
Acworth, an English writer whose ‘‘ Railwaysand the 
Traders,” just issued in a popular form, holds as good 
a 40 cents’ worth on the railroad question as is to be 
had anywhere. Mr. Acworth makes it perfectly clear 
how small a margin of railway rates is due to the 
railroad and how much to the inexorable working of 
naturallaw. He wrote his book a year ago, during a 
hot conflict over English railroad rates; but it is a 


most useful, compact statement of the conditions 
underlying all railroad rates. 


* 
* * 


Mr. William Ernest Henley, four years ago sur- 
prised those observant of current verse with ‘‘ A Book 
of Verses ”’ as aromatic as spikenard and as bitter as 
myrrh, It went to a second edition as it deserved, 
and was published in 1$90, with additions. Mr. Hen- 
ley is a daily journalist and now editor of the Scots 
Observer, so that it is not strange that this thin volume 
was his only published title until the ‘Song of the 
Sword,” which has just appeared. This is a song . 
which, like all Mr. Henley's verse, runs to subtle 
rhythm rather than to meter and has an intricate 
melody of verbal under tones. It is, so far as senti- 
ment goes, suffused with the new renaissance of English 
feeling, intensely realistic and weighted with con- 
sciousness of the sober realities of life’s great fight. 
The new volume is not as vivid as the old; but it is 
more full of thought, and like that it has tasted life 
and found it full bitter to the heart and biting to the 
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soul, its burden heavy and its yoke hard, as is the 
way with all the articulate sons of men in the closing 
gasps of this dying century. 


* 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has done the best friend 
can do for friend by giving Mr. William Sharp’s 
poems, which are not known here, an introduction by 
Mr. Janvier, who is, and who being known stands in 
personality, the best liked of our younger American 
authors. Mr. Sharp has shown himself a master in 
the new criticism of appreciation by his lives of Heine, 
Rossetti and Severn. Of the diverse lyric and ballad 
qualities displayed in his verse Mr. Janvier says with 
excessive neatness of phrase: “I do holdto be re- 
markable this birth of a singer who sings so excel- 
lently in such strangely separate keys; this merging 
of two distinct patents of nobility in a single fortunate 
heir.” This is well said. The verse deserves the 
epigraph. Mr. William Sharp writes Scotch ballads 
amazingly like the genuine article—alas, that one 
should say like. His Roman verse has picture 
quality and atmosphere. Throughout Mr. Sharp is 
master of his material, but he is not master of 
thought. 

* 

“Sulamith,” by Dr. Samuel McClurg Osmond, is 
one of those harmless transcriptions of Biblical 
themes—in this case the Song of Solomon—which 
win respect by their aim. Of all prose the highly 
musical prose of the English Bible needs the subtlest 
ear to transmute it into verse, and any power short of 
this moves away from poetry instead of approaching 
it. * 

‘*Wood-Notes Wild’’ is a monument to a father’s 
memory. Every man loving the woods may well 
envy itto Mr. John Vance Cheney, who has compiled 
it as a labor of love from the notes of his father, Mr. 
Simeon Pease Cheney. The latter was a music teacher 
in New England, with, it is plain, a most singular and 
unusual power in catching and reducing to a musical 
notation the vagrant sounds of the air. They all, as 
he well says, have their note just as every room has its 
pitch, to which the speaker must attune his voice or 
his audience suffer discords, but few have the ear to 
catch and fewer the skill to record these various chords. 
How difficult the task only those know who have at- 
tempted it. Mr. Cheney did this for forty-one birds in 
thirty-five genera, and there are scattered notes on sev- 
eral more. This is about one-tenth the species and one- 
quarter the genera to be found in any one region. It 
is one-half the birds one ordinarily hears. Some 
familiar notes are missing, like the blue jay and the 
swamp black-bird’s chorus. The water birds are 
almost altogether omitted, except the loon, though 
the king-fisher’s note and the bittern’s squauk are as 
frequent as any note. Mr. Cheney, f/s, has supple- 
mented his father’s notes by an appendix, culled from 
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a wide range, giving all that he has been enabled 
to findon the subject, and accompanied this by a 
copious bibliography and an index. The book as it 
stands, therefore, is one which every one who loves 
birds and music must have for all time to come and 
to which countless students will turn. In later edi- 
tions,—it deserves many,—it would be well to state 
with greater care where these observations were made, 
and the table of contents ought to cover all in the vol- 
ume. Ofindexes, not alone ofthis, but of all like works, 
O Indexer, give us paginal references under scientific 
names, anda separate index and list of the species and 
genera in a book, not excluding them from the index 
general, but arraying them in an index special. Thus 
doing, the few who love to learn will bless you for 
saving their time and their patience, and, be they of 


hot blood, their ill-temper. 


* 
%* * 


Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has been for 
many years asquire of dames in Harper's Bazar, 
writing brief essays whose grace is often missed be- 
cause they do not reach us on a little sheet by them- 
selves, with a Latin motto attop. ‘‘Concerning All 
Of Us” is the title he has given some twenty-nine of 
these; but they deal chiefly with the woman universal 
—let us not, like our German friends, call her the ever- 
lasting woman. The penetration and sanity of these 
essays become clearer now that they are gathered in 
one small shapely volume, and they echo that higher 
ideal which refuses to accept the narrow ethics which 
neglect form in conduct and forget that a good life is 
but a dwarfed thing if it has not awakened the sense 
of beauty to a keener zest and given the mind wider 


range than it could have had in a bad life. 


* 
* * 


Swedish gymnastics, which must not be confounded 
with ‘‘Slojd’’ or the Swedish manual training, have 
come in the past five years to attract an increasing 
attention in this country, and are gradually coming to 
be accepted by teachers as the best system of class 
exercise. The Swedish system is a development from 
the German by a man of genius, Ling; its teaching 
fell in Sweden into the hands of men of more ability 
than ordinarily teach gymnastics, and it has combined 
the moral training of military drill by word of com- 
mand with the physical results of a carefully graduated 
series of light exercise. Baron Nils Posse, now teach- 
ing in Boston and for five years past in this country, 
the author of the ‘Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics,” has just published a ‘‘ Hand-Book of 
School Gymnastics on the Swedish System” which, 
besides a brief general discussion on the subject, gives 
100 tables of exercises. So little has been published 
on this topic that this will be useful to teachers. 

x» . 

‘Ruling the Planets,” by Mrs. Mina E. Burton, 1s 
the work of a new author who bears a name familiar 
in the history of the stage, her husband being a son 
of an actor as well known in this country as in Eng- 
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land. Her novel belongs to a type of English stories 
for which there is a stronger appetite in England than 
here, but which are read in both countries, in which 
plot and incident rather than character and dialogue 
make up the warp and woof of the story. Such a 
novel interests first and chiefly as a story, and in 
‘‘ Ruling the Planets ” the story is ingenious and inter- 
esting, a personation and a secret marriage being the 
pivots of the plot. But, as in all English novels of 
this class and order, one regrets the space which the 
conventional three volumes lead their authors to fill. 


* 
%* % 


Mr. L. W. Munhall, in the “ Highest Critics vs. 
the Higher Critics,” enlists a large number of the 
scattered references in texts of the Old and New 
Testament to the authorship and words of the various 
books which make up the Bible, in support of the 
theory, first, that every word written was inspired, 
second, that ascriptions of authorship are also 
inspired, and third, that Christ and his Apostles, 
insteaa of speaking colloquially in their allusions to 
the Old Testament and their verbally inaccurate quo- 
tations from it, were really speaking with rigorously 
scientific technical accuracy as to the authorship of 
the Pentateuch and other books in the Old Testa- 
ment. Endless harm is done by a book like this. 
Exactly the same harm as was done by the books of 
forty or fifty years ago which strove to show that the 
six days in Genesis were six solar days. The church 
will never be without its Uzzah, only in this more 
merciful dispensation his book dies instead of 
himself. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


A more hospitable, genial, friendly, and, at the same 
time, modest man, it would be hard to find. In the 
strictest sense of the word, he is a self-made man. 
He was born in the little town of Eatonton, Ga., and 
beyond some terms at the village academy he enjoyed 
few regular educational advantages. When 12 years 
of age he heard that Col. Turner, a rich old gentle- 
man who lived on a large plantation, was publishing 
a weekly called the Countryman and wished to 
engage the services of a bright, capable boy to learn 
the printer's trade. That seemed to be an opening 
for Joel, and he lost no time in applying for the place. 
The publisher and the applicant had strong likings 
for each other, and Joel went to work at once. The 
lad did not find his position a hard one to fill. He 
was not overworked, and he found many hours dur- 
ing the day to run through Col. Turner’s library. 
His favorite work was ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” and, 
as Mr. Harris says, ‘“‘I read and re-read the book so 
often that even now I can repeat many pages of it 
word for word.”” He took quite a fancy to the writers 
of the Elizabethan age, and not until some years later 
did he show any interest in the authors nearer his own 
time. Almost before he knew it he was fairly well 
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versed in belles lettres, and with the acquisition of 
knowledge came a growing desire to write. His first 
efforts were for the Countryman, and were sent in 
anonymously; but when Col. Turner praised them 
he avowed himself as the writer. 


Harris remained in the office of the Countryman 
until he was nearly 18 years of age, when he thought 
of seeking a wider field. He found employment in 
Macon, New Orleans, and Savannah. In the latter 
city he was an editorial writer on the Savannah Jforn- 
ing News, then under the management of W. W. 
Thompson, author of ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 

At about that time Mr. Harris met and married 
Miss La Bosse, a handsome Canadian lady. He was 
winning fame and on the high road to success when 
the yellow fever struck Savannah in 1876, causing his 
removal to Atlanta, where almost immediately he 
became a member of the editorial staff of the Con- 
stitution. 

Shortly afterward Sam W. Small, the writer of the 
“Old Si” sketches in the Constitution resigned, and 
as the articles had been very popular Harris was asked 
to try his pen at something in that line. He was 
timid in the undertaking at first. In his childhood in 
Eatonton he had spent night after night listening to 
the wonderful folk-lore of the negroes, and as he had 
never seen them in print he decided to write the 
‘‘Uncle Remus”’ sketches. They attracted attention 
everywhere, and were extensively copied. In 1883 
he published “‘ Nights With Uncle Remus ;”’ in 1884, 
“‘ Mingo and Other Sketches in Biack and White;” 
in 1887, ‘‘ Free Joe and Other Georgia Sketches,”’ Of 
all his works ‘‘ Blue Dave,” published in 1888, is his 
pet. ‘On the Plantation,” just published, is a blend- 
ing of autobiographical fact and fiction written in Mr. 
Harris’ own most attractive style. 

The success of his writings and the high praise 
from the great London reviews was something that 
he could not understand. He does not take any credit 
tohimself. He considers himself merely the reporter 
of the storiestold him whena boy. The returns made 
by his publishers have convinced him that his books 
have been read. He lives at West End, in the 
suburbs of Atlanta. 

He has many rare gifts that were sent by admirers 
of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ One is a set of dinner plates, as 
unique as rare, from a celebrated pottery company in 
New England. In the centre of each is a picture of 
Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, with appropriate quotations 
below. 

Joel Chandler Harris, strictly speaking, is not a 
handsome man. He is of medium height, compact 
but not clumsy. He has red hair and moustache, and 
blue eves that sparkle with mischief when he is in 
a merry mood. His laugh is deep and low. He 
thoroughly enjoys life, and if there be a humorous 
side to anything he will find it. He cares little for 
society, yet does not shun it. In all things he is 
natural and unaffected. He carefully avoids anything 
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like display. In his writings he never goes outside 
the English language for his words. Besides his 
editorial labor, he is now writing short dialect sketches 
for Northern and Western newspapers. JV. Y. Sun. 


MR. LUDERS’ POETRY. 


Charles Henry Liiders, the author of ‘‘The Dead 
Nymph and Other Poems,” was born June 25, 1858, in 
Philadelphia. He died on the morning of January 
12, 1891. Of the younger American poets he was one 
whose gift was developing in a distinctly individual 
direction. He had an intense love for Nature in all 
her moods, and his work shows how studiously he re- 
garded her and how intimately he knew her. His 


poems were purely lyrical, and frequently po.sessed 
a delicate idyllic quality peculiarly his own. A few 
pieces in blank verse are strongly imaginative and 
rich in imagery. He was a careful workman, slow to 
trust in the worth of what he produced, eager and 
glad for criticism, and ever striving to attain perfec- 
tion in his art. His work 1s characterized by purity 
of thought, depth of feeling, fidelity to truth and a 
melodiousness akin to the music of brooks. Inthese 
respects it is like his own manliness, sweetness of 
disposition and sunniness of mind, of which the 
memory is fragrant and lasting. The Century. 


Mr. Liiders was descended from Carsten Liiders a 
member of an old family of the north of Europe), 
who lived in the duchy of Schleswig in the seven- 
teenth century and was private secretary to Christian, 
Duke of Gliizksburg, who in 1676 presented to him an 
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an estate called Freienwillen, which remained in the 
Liiders family until 1808. 

Philip Ernst Liiders, grandson of Carsten, was acele- 
brated divine, and Probst, of Gliicksburg ; occupied the 
pulpit of the ducal chapel for more than fifty years; 
was a great lover of agriculture and a voluminous 
writer on this subject; founded the Royal Agricultu 
ral College in Flensburg under the patronage of 
the King of Denmark, and “ by precept and example 
succeeded in developing the agriculture of Schleswig 
to the high standard for which it is celebrated to this 
day.” 

Thomas Christian Liiders, grandson ot Philip 
Ernst and grandfather of Charles Henry Liiders, came 
to Bethlehem, Penna., in the early part of this cen- 
tury, in the service of the Moravian Church. 

The father of the poet is Thomas L. Liiders, 
of Philadelphia, and his mother was a sister of 
the late Joseph Harrison. When he was five years 
old he was taken to England, where he lived two 
years. He afterwards returned to America, and, with 
his family, went to Olney, Ill., where he continued the 
education commenced in England. 

He lived in the vicinity of Olney for seven years, 
during which time he probably developed the love of 
rural life and nature that was so strikingly revealed 
in his poems. He returned to live in Philadelphia in 
1872, and after receiving a preliminary course, entered 
the class of ’79 at the University of Pennsylvania 
(Towne Scientific School) as special student in chem- 
istry and metallurgy, much of his time being given to 
analytical chemistry. While never neglecting his 
business, yet he found time to give expression to his 
rare poetical gifts. The first verses he ever wrote 
were in imitation of Spenser, and his first published 
poem, ‘‘ The Early Dew,” was printed in the columns 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin in 1880. He 
then began writing for Zzfe and Puck and other pub- 
lications, and his entrance into the pages of Lzfe was 
marked by a full-page illustration. 

R. H. Stoddard, the well-known literary critic of 
the New York Mail and Express, was one of the first 
to notice the fine poetic talents of Mr, Liiders. 
Through Mr. Stoddard, the then new Scribner's 
Monthly found out the gifts of the rising artist in verse 
and gave him the kindliest of receptions, some of his 
best compositions having appeared in that magazine, 
among them, “Ivory and Gold” and ‘‘ The Dead 
Nymph.” Mr. T. B. Aldrich, of the A“antic Monthly, 
had at an earlier time printed a charming lyric of Mr. 
Liiders’s called ‘‘A Boutonniére,”” and soon after 
all the principal magazines were glad to accept the 
contributions of the promising author. 

Added to these, and higher still in commendation, 
was the voice of Mr. E. C. Stedman, foremost of 
American critics, who expressed his belief that Mr. 
Liiders was a true poet, and predicted a brave future 
for him. Richard Watson Gilder, the editor of the 
Century, was also a warm admirer of the poet, and 
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sent him a highly eulogistic letter concerning his 
latter work. Mr. Liiders was also highly praised by 
Austin Dobson, of England, and many other London 
writers. 

Several years ago, he, in conjunction with S. 
Decatur Smith, Jr., another bright writer, published a 
book of poems with the quaint title of ‘‘ Hallo! My 
Fancy,” and the little volume attracted considerable 
attention in literary circles. He was a true Philadel- 
phian at heart, and never happier than when telling 
ot the beauties of the city in verse. In early man- 
hood he married a daughter of Thomas J. William- 
son, who survives him, together with four children : 
two boys and two girls. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


REVIEWS. 


DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS. 


LETTFRS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Collected and 
edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D. C. L., editor of ‘ Bos 
well’s Life of Johnson.” Intwo volumes, With fac-simile 
of autograph letter. Volume I., Oct. 30, 1732—-Dec. 21, 
1776. Volume II., Jan. 15, 1777-Dec. 18, 1784. 
423-476 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.92. 


The philosopher who thinks himself possessed of the 
wisdom of the ages is seldom foolish and pompous 
enough to make a public display of himself before his 
nearest friends, so it comes to pass that the “ Letters 
of Samuel Johnson,” collated and edited with great 
pains by Mr. George Birkbeck Hill, are more pleasing 
to read than any of the old man’s essays or reviews. 
Johnson had a crust about as thick and impenetrable 
as the hide of a rhinoceros, but when he took his pen 
in hand to commune with his nearest and dearest 
friends he dropped adjectives and latinity with an 
alacrity which is quite as pleasing as it is surprising. 
His editor says :— 


‘‘How extensive was Johnson's correspondence, 
and how much of it has been preserved. is not, per- 
haps, generally known. He wrote unwillingly, ‘I 
know not how it happens,’ he told Dr. Taylor in the 
year 1756, ‘ but I fancy that I write letters with more 
difficulty than some other people who write nothing but 
letters ; at least I find myself very unwilling to take 
up a pen only to tell my friends that I am well; 
and indeed, I never did exchange letters regularly but 
with dear Miss Boothby.’ Seven years later he wrote 
to Boswell :— ‘I love to see my friends, to hear from 
them, to talk to them and to talk of them; but it is 
not without a considerable effort of resolution that I 
prevail upon myself to write.’ In this he was like 
Goldsmith, who, apologizing for his neglect in corre- 
spondence, said, ‘No turnspit dog gets up into his 
wheel with more reluctance than when I sit down to 
write.’ I haveseenin an auction catalogue an extract 
from a letter by Grainger, the author of the ‘Sugar 
Cane,’ in which he says :—‘ When I taxed little Gold- 
smith for not writing as he promised me his answer 
was that he never wrote a letter in his life; and faith 
I believe him, unless to a bookseller for money.’ 

“Nevertheless, however indolent a man may be 
with his correspondence, if he lives to the age of 
ev enty-five, and if his letters are thought worth keep- 
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ing, a great mass will be preserved. Happily, there 

was one person to whom Johnson wrote eagerly 

enough. His letters to Mrs. Thrale are more than 
three hundred in number. When he was away from 

Streatham, when he was not, to use his own words 

to her, ‘reposing at that place which your kindness 

and Mr. Thrale’s allows me to call my home,’ he 
longed for news. He once reproached Boswell for 
indulging ‘in an uneasy apprehension’ about his 
wife and children, who were four hundred miles away 
in Edinburgh. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘consider how foolish 
you would think it in them to be apprehensive that 

you are ill.’ 

The letters themselves are most deserving of atten- 
tion, for all of them are simple, good and genuine. 
All are as unlike the ponderous latinity of Johnson's 
essays as any one would ask. Writing wasa most 
affected art in Johnson's day ; the man who had any- 
thing to say devoted himself to determined assault 
upon the big words in the dictionary; if they were 
not big they would not do. Yet in these volumes of 
nearly a thousand pages it is hard to find a page in 
which Johnson the essayist forgot that he was John- 
son the letter-writer. He used the most simple 
English and the least involved sentences. Old Bach, 
the great musical composer, used to say after a day 
spent in the arrangement of chorals and fugues, 
“‘Come, my son, let us listen to the pretty tunes at the 
beer garden.”’ In like manner Johnson used to ignore 
formal style when he dropped into correspondence. 
He seems to have been a soft-hearted man, this old 
ruffian in a coat of mail—the book gives many illus- 
trations of his tender-heartedness and sincerity. His 
letters to his wife, many years his senior, and to most 
people an illustration of the proverb, “‘ it takes an old 
woman to catch a young fool,’’ are almost heart- 
breaking in their reverence and devotion. 

Johnson has been in the full light of literary pub- 
licity for more than a hundred years, and almost 
every one has a distinct impression of him, yet this 
book will change many opinions. It will destroy 
many illusions as to the accuracy of history and biog- 
raphy that a man as prominent and widely known as 
Johnson was able to write letters so unlike his conven- 
tional self. Johnson has come down through several 
generations as a crusty old brute who would kick any 
one pleasantly disposed towards him. According’ to 
the letters here reprinted, most of them for the first 
time, he was a tender-seuled fellow whose principal 
fault was that he could not wear his heart on his 
sleeve. His letters ought to find half a million read- 
ers. N. Y. Herald. 

THE TEMPEST. 

A New Variorum edition of Shakespeare. Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. IX. 465 pp. In- 
dexed. Crown 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.32. 

Some idea of the amount of patient labor involved 

in making a single volume of this edition—which one 

would willingly accept as the final result of Shakes- 
pearean study in the nineteenth century—may be 
derived from the statement that besides the forty-two 
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editions, including all four folios, of course, and the 
critical editions from Pope and Theobald, and seven 
other editions of the plays that Mr. Furness has not 
found it necessary to collate beyond referring to them 
in disputed passages, one hundred and fifty odd works 
have been directly used in the preparation of the 
variorum ‘‘ Tempest,” dating from 1555 (Eden's 
‘“* Decades of the Newe Worlde”’) to 1890; and more 
than a score of dictionaries, from Cooper’s Latin 
Dictionary (1573) to the Century Dictionary (1889), 
have been kept onthe editor's desk. The great 
amount of matter of more or less value in manuscripts 
and in extracts from periodicals, etc.,examined and 
sifted must also be taken into account. 


The text of the first folio is given, and with the 
commentary this occupies 268 of the 465 pages, the 
remainder containing the appendix and index. The 
notes to one passage frequently cover several pages, 
although the text of ‘‘ The Tempest’”’ is so compara- 
tively pure. For instance, the passage: 

“ Like one 
Who having into truth by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory,’’— 


requires nearly three pages, and Caliban’s ‘‘ scamels” 
—‘‘I'll get thee scame/s from the rock’’—has more 
than two. About the scamels, which commentators 
have identified as goats, edible birds, non-edible 
birds and mollusks, Mr. Furness has a characteristic 
note in his preface : 

‘‘For my part, I unblushingly confess that I do not 
know what ‘scamels’ are, and that I prefer to retain 
the word in the text and to remain in utter, invincible 
ignorance. From the very beginning of the play we 
know that the scene lies in an enchanted island. Is 
this to be forgotten? Since the air is full of sweet 
sounds, why,may not the rocks be inhabited by 
unknown birds of gay plumage, or by vague animals 
of a grateful and appetizing plumpness? Let the 
picture remain of the dashing rocks, the stealthy, 
freckled whelp, and in the clutch of his long nails a 
young and tender scamel.”’ 


Let it remain, indeed, with mobled Queen and the 
other mysteries, by no means troublesome, which a 
sincere lover of Shakespeare prefers to all the plausible 
emendations of ingenious editors. Two pages are 
required for Prospero’s ‘‘ a third of my own life’; six 
for the ‘“‘bankes with pioned and twilled brims,” 
which are still, happily, pioned and twilled after two 
centuries of doubt, and nearly five to Prospero’s 
“leave not a racke behind.” 

No source of the plot of this play has ever been 
found. That it is founded on an earlier play seems 
likely from some’ otherwise unexplainable things in 
the text, such as the allusion to the Duke of Milan’s 
son. Mr. Furness presents all rational conjectures 
on his head, giving the text of the ballad of ‘‘ The 
Enchanted Island” and a translation of Jacob Ayrer’s 
comedy of ‘‘ The Fair Sidea,” which Tieck thought 
the original of ‘‘ The Tempest.’’ All the evidence 
as to the exact geographical situation of Prospero’s 
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island, identifying it, diversely, with the Bermudas 
and Lampedusa, is faithfully given, and the appended 
criticisms are from all the sources the serious student 
of Shakespeare would care to have recognized. These 
criticisms, by the way, include Browning’s poem, 
“Caliban upon Setebos.” The translations from 
Herman Grimm, Franz Horn, and Francois-Victor 
Hugo were made by the editor’s father, the Rev. Dr, 
Furness.. The text of Dryden and Davenant’s 
wretched stage version of “The Tempest,”” which 
kept Shakespeare’s piece out of the theatres from the 
Restoration until long after the time of Garrick, is 
given in full. 

In this late day the Shakespeare editor is subject 
to criticism, not only for what he uses, but for what he 
rejects. Mr. Furness is always to be complimented 
for his taste and discernment in rejecting and dis- 
carding. It may be taken for granted that he has 
always read everything relating to his subject, and 
nothing in the commentaries of two centuries that is 
of any real value is omitted in his variorum edition. 

N.Y. Times. 


‘*DAUGHTER, SISTER, AND WIFE OF 
KINGS.,”’ 

MEMOIRS OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. Written by her own hand. Newly trans- 
lated into English, with an introduction and notes by 
Violet Fane. With eight portraits from contemporary 
engravings. 277 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 

_ $3.95. 

Henry IV.’s Queen is famous in literature and 

romance. Both her literary merits and her romantic 

adventures may be enjoyed by English readers in 
this excellent translation by Mrs. Singleton (Violet 

Fane), who has caught the spirit of the original and 

rendered it successfully, barring some few misappre- 

hensions here and there. The picture of the times 
given by a princess whose charms .were celebrated, 
whose rank brought her into contact with all the lead- 

ing men and women of a most stirring epoch, is a 

brilliant one. Marguerite writes well almost always 

—remarkably well at times. Her native talent was 

helped by the scenes she witnessed and reported. The 

troublous years of the close of the dynasty of Valois 
live in her pages; the pitiable Charles IX., the con- 
temptible Henry III., the bold Henry of Navarre, the 
intriguing Catherine de Médicis, are portraits touched 
with a master hand. As for the description of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew—of so much -of it, at 
least, as the Queen saw—it is so well known to every 
student of sixteenth century history and literature 
that it needs only a bare mention. For the rest, 
Court gossip mingles with historical materials; pic- 
tures of state ceremonies with accounts of family jars ; 
political disquisitions with indignant refutations of 
slanders. In short, the Memoirs are full of the savor, 
the piquancy, the quaintness and interest of the stir- 
ring age when Huguenot strove against Catholic, and 
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the three Henrys were in the field against each other. 
The work is beautifully printed on thick paper, and 
illustrated with excellent portraits of the chief per- 
sonages. N. Y. Post. 


HISTORY IN CHINA. 

CHINA COLLECTING IN AMERICA, By Alice Morse 
Earle. Illustrated. 429 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.50. 

China collecting is a mania understood only by those 

upon whom it has imposed itself. As a general thing 

its victims may be divided into two classes, one of 
which is guided by taste, while the other cares only 
for oddities and rarities, no matter how ugly. Mrs. 

Alice Morse Earle, who has written pleasingly on 

many subjects, seems to belong to both classes. 

Although: she goes into raptures over some very good 

things—taking any china loving reader with her by 

sheer force of enthusiasm, she seems to have a warm 
spot in her heart and 

plenty of room in her 

museum for any hideous 

ceramic scrap which had 

any significance at the 

time it was made. Thous- 

ands of people who al- 

most break the first com- 

mandment in their fond- 

ness for Sevres, Dresden, 

Wedgewood and the por- 

celains of China and 

Japan, do not seem to 

know that there was a gm 

time when great events& 

were commemorated by 

the firing of pictures, 

seldom in appropriate Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

colors, upon many thou- 

sands of specimens of earthenware which by courtesy 

were called ‘‘ china.”’ A platter or pitcher cost less than 


Pilgrim Plate. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. From ‘China Collecting in America.” 


a steel engraving or a silver medal—frequently it was 
less ugly—and it could be put to some practical use. 


Lafayette Landing Platter, a ; 
From ‘‘China Collecting in America.”’ 
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Pitchers, punch bowls, teapots, soup plates, and 
indeed, entire sets of table crockery, have been 


Millenium Plate. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. From ‘‘China Collecting in America.” 


made to perpetuate the memory of great men and 

occurrences; the author catalogues and describes 
many hundreds of them, 
giving pictures, from pho- 
tographs, of about seven- 
ty-five. 

The collector of fine 
porcelains will find little 
besides sympathy in Mrs. 

} Earle’s pages, but there 
is a great deal about the 
oddities which used to fire 
the patriotic heart. There 
is a long chapter on early 
fictile artin America, and 
a delightful, though prac. 
tical chapter on the pleas- 
ures and penalties of 
china hunting in the rural 
districts. The book,which 
is large and handsome is 

of permanent value as a record of national history 
as preserved in clay and colors, and it is so enter- 
tainingly written that it will add some thousands of 
recruits to the great army of ‘“‘mug hunters” ashore. 

N. Y. Herald. 


MAX O’RELL’S CRITICISMS. 


ENGLISH PHARISEES, FRENCH CROCODILES, AND 
OTHER ANGLO-FRENCH TyPICAL CHARACTERS. By 
Max O’Rell. 234 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


No one can say ugly things more gracefully than the 
Frenchman who signs himself ‘‘ Max O’Rell."’ His 
new book is full of paragraphs which would make the 
British lion roar with rage were there not a lot of sugar 
plums scattered among them. He says: 


‘“Would you know what an Englishman is—let 
him be a duke’s son, officer in Her Majesty’s service, 
student, schoolboy, clerk, shopboy, gentleman or 
street rough? Well, an Englishman is a lusty fellow, 
fearless, hardy and strong knit, iron muscled and 
mule headed, who, rather than let go a ball that he 








D. Appleton and Company. 
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holds firmly in his arms, will perform feats of valor; 
who, to pass this ball between two goals, will grovel 
in the dust, reckless of lacerated shoulders, a broken 
rib or jawbone, and will die on a bed of suffering with 
a smile upon his lips if he can only hear, before clos- 
ing his eyes, that his side has won the game.” 


This is very nice, but suddenly the English reader 
finds himself described as ‘‘ a curious mixture of lion, 
mule and octopus,” and is toldthat his success is due to 
“this tenacity, the coolness of his head—and the thick- 
ness of his skin.’’ He is said to be like the French- 
man in one respect: ‘‘ They can stand any amount 





“De buzzard ax de big Injun what make him look so lonesome.”’ 
From “On the Plantation.” 


of incense ; you may burn all the perfumes of Araby 
under their noses without incommoding them in the 
slightest degree.” The Frenchman, though, with all 
his swagger, seems always to have some doubt as to 
whether he is all he pretends to be, while the English- 
man :— 

‘‘He is so sure that all his geese are swans; so 
thoroughly persuaded of his superiority over the rest 
of the human race, it 1s in his eyes such an incon- 
tested and incontestable fact that he does not think 
it worth his while to raise his voice in asserting it, 
and that is what makes him so awfully irritating, 


‘don’t you know?’ He hasnot a doubt that the 
whole world was made for him; not only this one, 
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but the next. In the meantime—for he isin no hurry 
to put on the angel plumage that awaits him—he con- 
gratules himself on his position here below. Every 
thing is done to add to his comfort and happiness; 
the Italians give him concerts, the French dig the 
Suez Canal for him, the Germans sweep out his offices 
and do his errands in the city of London for $200 a 
year, the Greeks grow the principal ingredients in his 
plum pudding. The Americans supply bis aristocracy 
with rich heiresses, so that they may get their coats of 
arms out of pawn. His face beams with gratitude and 
complacency as he quietly rubs his hands together 
and calmly thanks Heaven that he is not as other 
menare. And it is true enough; he is not.” 


There is quite as much art anda thousand times 
more heart inthe author’s descriptions of French- 
men. He knows their faults and makes fun of them, 
but—well, he is a Frenchman himself. His book is 
affectionately dedicated ‘‘To Jonathan,” who will 
find it quite as clever as the earlier volumes from the 
same pen, N.Y. Herald, 


A PLANTATION PRINTER. 


ON THE PLANTATION. A Story of a Georgia Boy’s 
Adventures During the War. By Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of ‘Uncle Remus.’’ With twenty-three illus- 
trations by E. W. Kemble, and frontispiece portrait of 
the author. 233 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The autobiographic character of Mr. Joel Chandler 

Harris's latest book invests it with a peculiar interest, 

and it is really a valuable, if modest, contribution to the 


history of the civil war within the Confederate lines, 


particularly on the eve of the catastrophe. While Mr. 
Harris in his preface professes to have lost the power 
to distinguish between what is true and what is imagi- 
native in his episodical narrative, the reader readily 
finds the clue, and it is instructive to notice how ‘‘ Un- 
cle Remus’s’’ humor is robbed of its contagiousness 
when the tale is about a funny incident in his own ex- 
perience, which he is too conscientious to embellish. 
Two or three new animal fables are introduced with 
effect ; but the history of the plantation, the printing 
office, the black runaways and white deserters of 
whom the impending break-up made the community 
tolerant, the coon and fox-hunting, forms the serious 
purpose of the book, and holds the reader's interest 
from beginning to end. Like “‘ Daddy Jake,’ this 
is a goodanti-slavery tract in disguise, and does credit 
to Mr. Harris’s humanity. There are amusing illus- 
trations by E. W. Kemble. N. Y. Post. 


MEMORIES OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Diary OF GEORGE MIFFLIN DALtas, While United 
States Minister to Russia, 1837 to 1839, and to England, 
1856 to 1861. Edited by Susan Dallas. With portrait. 
443 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.19. 

A few chapters from this diary, which was written at 

two European Courts, were recently made public in 

the pages of a popular magazine, but the more than 

400 pages which comprise it in the present form con- 
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tain much more that readers will be gladtosee. Mr. 
Dallas lived in St. Petersburg and London in times 
that, from the point of view of his own duties, were 
not eventful. Attendance at parties and receptions 
were the tasks that appear most seriously to have taxed 
his diplomatic skill, and even these were seldom 
exacting. We find him leaving St. Petersburg after 
a rather short residence, and apparently without 
reluctance, while in London we have him writing that 
“ Barney Williams gave me the first hearty laugh since 
my mission began.” 

Mr. Dallas, however, supplies us with much infor- 
mation in regard to the social life of great persons 
at St. Petersburg, the splendor in which they lived, and 
the not ennobling pastimes to which they often 
devoted themselves. In London we are able to find 
him in conversation with the Queen, witnessing the 
marriage of the lady whom we now know as the 
Empress Frederick, and spending a few days at 
Windsor Castle, sleeping in a gorgeous castle apart- 
ment—and yet not sleeping, for, though the couch 
was splendidly decorated with canopy and gilded 
carvings, though it was ‘‘as soft as down and the 
covering as light as gorgeous,” yet “‘ not a wink could 
I sleep.” Passages such as this make up a chain of 
daily entries, through which the reader wanders easily 
and by which he finds himself entertained. Mr. Dallas 
has an agreeable style, and its charm is heightened 
by its familiar and candid tone. 

The Czar of the Russias in Mr. Dallas’s time was 
Nicholas. Mr. Dallas first saw him aboard the vessel 


Mr. Dallas sailed on—an abrupt visit made in the 3 


harbor of Cronstadt, and during which the Emperor 
desired to pass without recognition. Nicholas came 
up the gangway last of several Russians, and then, 
separating himself from those who attended him, 
“ peered actively throughout the ship, spoke inquir- 
ingly to a number of the seamen, and, accidentally 
coming across my infant daughter, took her in his 
arms, expressed great delight at her beauty, and 
repeatedly kissed her.”” When, eventually, Mr. Dallas 
was formally presented to the Emperor, he expressed 
thanks for the respect shown for his desire not to be 
recognized, and praised the vessel; he ‘‘had never 
seen a nobler”’ one.. Atthis meeting the Czar ‘‘ came 
rapidly toward me, his hands both extended, and 
with an air of great frankness and ease shook me by 
the hands with the utmost apparent cordiality.””. One 
day Mr. Dallas met him walking alone on the English 
quay, and he “stopped, shook me cordially by the 
hand,’’ and entered into “ a little chat.”’ 

Mr. Dallas lived modestly in the Russian capital. 
He rented a house “fully furnished, neat, gentle- 
manly, clean, and comfortable,” for $1,800 a year. 
In his home life he simply aimed “ to unite elegance 
and taste with as much simplicity as the subject matter 
would admit.’’ 

After the Winter Palace had been rebuilt—he had 
witnessed the burning of the old edifice—he obtained 
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tickets to explore it, and writes as follows of the 
apartments of the Empress: 


“Nothing more exquisitely luxurious, costly, and 
refined can be imagined than the private apartments 
of the Empress. Her parlor, with its ponderous 
golden doors, pilasters of malachite, screens of cut 
glass variously colored, arched ceiling beautifully 
painted, and corresponding furniture and ornaments ; 
her bedroom, with its coverlid, an entire piece of point 
lace about ten feet square, reposing on a skyblue satin 
bed, and its toilet table with more than a hundred 
elegantly shaped and worked vessels, and mirror 
frames, all of massive gold; her Turkish bathroom, 
with its soft, deep, impalpable carpet, its fantastic 
walls, its fount, its shell reservoir, its white marble 
basin, and its adjoining mirrors; her elysian bower, 
with its vast sunken bath, and its white marble walls 
and stairway, and its jet d’eauin the centre, with 
flowers and shrubbery ever blooming and fragrant 
around; her rose-colored tea-room, which seems to 
the eye like a bouquet of delicate roses; her family 
sitting-room, with the miniatures of her husband and 
children fastened to screens thatencircle lounges, 





“He des sat dar, he did, an’ look at um.” 
D. Appleton and Company. From “On the Plantation.” 


and the thousand knickknackeries of precious stones, 
and the delicious paintings of Raphael, and the carved 
ivory boxes, and the full-length statue of herself in 
one corner; all these and many additional may be 
noted but cannot be described, except in the poetical 
language of Tom Moore, Washington Irving, or Lord 
Byron,” 

Mr. Dallas was invited to spend the time from a 
Saturday until Monday at Windsor soon after the 
return of the Prince of Wales from the United States 
in 1860, and accepted the invitation as ‘‘a sort of ac- 
knowledgment for the handsome reception given to 
the Prince.” The Prince had reached home on a 
Thursday, and the invitation came on the following 
day. No former Minister of the United States had 
received such an invitation in twenty-eight years 
The rooms assigned to himself and wife were in the 
tower of Edward III., and ‘as beautiful and com- 
fortable as royalty could make them.’’ They dined 
at the Queen’s table, while “invisible music played 
without ceasing,” formed part of the circle about her 
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in the drawing room, went in the Queen's train to 
church, and sat in the pew behind her. A few months 
later Mr. Dallas’was succeeded by Mr. Adams, and 
departed for home oppressed by the news of Fort 
Sumter’s fall. He had slight hope that the conflict 
would be a brief one. His last words in this volume 
are these: “My poor country can henceforward 
know no security or peace until the passions of the 
two factions have covered her hills and valleys with 
blood and exhausted the strength ofan entire gen- 





From “ Flying Hill Farm.” 


So Cherry rode on with her pleasant plans. 


eration of her sons. All Europe is watching with 
amazement this terrible tragedy.” N.Y. Times. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
FLYING HILL Farm. A Story. By Sophie Swett. 
Illustrated. 263 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
A very interesting story for young people will be 
found in ‘‘Flying Hill Farm,” by Sophie Swett, 
author of ‘‘ Captain Polly,” of happy memory. It is 
full of incident, and easily, skillfully, and charmingly 
written, proving again the sense which this writer has 
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of the sort of material in fiction which young people 
like and her understanding of the way to present it. 
The tale is abundantly illustrated. N.Y. Sun, 





SHAKESPEARE’S AUTHORSHIP AGAIN 
ASSAILED. 

Our ENGLISH HOMER; OR SHAKESPEARE HIsrtort- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. By Thomas W. White, M. A. 
297 pp. With appendix, 12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.84, 

Mr. Thomas W. White joins the ranks of those 
who contend that the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare were the work of other men. 
Mr. White differs, however, from some of 
his fellow-heretics in that he does not at- 
tribute all or even most of the plays to 
Bacon, and he avows himself unable to 
make any use of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s 
Great Cryptogram. He does not assert 
that there is no cryptogram in the Shakes- 
pearean plays, but he is sure that Mr. 
Donnelly errs in thinking that he has 
discovered one. To outline succinctly in 
a sentence opinions that could be better 
stated in paragraphs, we may say that Mr. 
White’s investigations have led him to the 
conclusion that Shakespeare, the actor and 
manager, had nothing to do with the com- 
position of the plays that pass under his 
name except to pay for it ; that Bacon began 
the series by writing ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and was 
afterward employed to revise those which 
Shakespeare bought of other playwrights. 
The pertinence of the title, ‘‘Our English 
Homer,” is defended on the following 
grounds: The old-fashioned idea of Homer, 
a blind beggar unable to read or write, who, 
impelled by a divine inspiration, wandered 
through the cities of Asiatic Greece, chanting 
the epic which delights the world, has long 
since been abandoned by classical scholars ; 
so that, unless Shakespeare be the sole 
example, the history of mankind affords no 
instance of a man devoid of education pro- 
ducing a literary work of the highest excel- 
lence. This is however, what we are re- 
quired to believe'in the case of Shakespeare, 
but Mr. White declines to credit it. 

The charge that Shakespeare’s personal character 
was consistent with the theory that he was a literary 
impostor whose wealth enabled him to make use of 
needy scholars will be found to rest almost solely on 
the sneering imputation made in Greene's “ Groat's 
Worth of Wit.” This has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed, and Mr. White is probably the only surviving 
person who supposes that the sneer settles the ques- 
tion of Shakespeare's character and capabilities. No 
one disputes that poor scholars were numerous in 
London in the Elizabethan and Jacobean age, as in- 
deed, they have been ever since ; but although he de- 
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votes three chapters to the purpose, Mr. White does 
not succeed in proving that any particular poor 
scholar was employed by Shakespeare to write any 
given play. As to the contemporary assertic-n (made 
in 1589) that the author of ‘‘ Hamlet”’ was a lawyer, 
Mr. White argues that, while Shakespeare was none, 
Francis Bacon was the only lawyer of the time likely 
to engage in playwriting, and the only one capable of 
composing ‘‘ Hamlet.’” But Bacon was a very great 
lawyer; indeed, he declared his willingness to let 
posterity judge whether he or Coke were the greater. 
Now, it is well known that Lord Campbell carefully 
reviewed the Shakespearean plays with a view of see- 
ing whether the legal acquirements exhibited would 
even justify the theory that they were written by a 
lawyer's clerk. His verdict was ‘“‘ not proven.” 

Mr. White has the courage of his convictions, and 
does not confine himself to generalities. He does not 
hesitate to attribute to Robert Greene, 
Christopher Marlowe, Thomas Nash, George 
Peele, Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge, 
George Chapman, and Francis Bacon, 
respectively, the authorship of ‘‘Love’s 
Labor’s Lost’ and ‘The Comedy of 
Errors;’’ the second and third parts of 
“Henry VI.”’ and “ Richard III.;” ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale;’’ ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ;” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;” “As You 
Like It;’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,” and ‘* The Tem- 
pest,” and ‘‘ Hamlet.” He further main- 
tains that, in consequence of the great 
favor with which ‘‘ Hamlet” was received, 
Shakespeare engaged Francis Bacon under 
a promise of secrecy to revise the plays he 
had obtained, or should obtain, from other 
authors, and that Greene and others, ascrib- 
ing the revision to Shakespeare himself, 
taunted him with pretending he could ‘‘bom- 
bast out a blank verse as well as the best of 
them.’’ That Bacon wrote ‘“‘ Hamlet’’ is pro- 
nounced proved by the parallel passages found in his 
acknowledged works. | His revision of the other 
Shakesperean plays—except ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
“Love's Labor’s Lost,’’ and ‘‘ The Comedy of 
Errors ’"—is deduced not only from parallel passages, 
but from the presence of Bacon's tone of thought, 
mode of illustration, and personal experience. Not 
enly ‘‘ Hamlet,” but ‘ Julius Czesar,”’ ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” and 
“Henry VIII.,” are alleged to have been entirely 
composed by Bacon. What Mr. White deems con- 
clusive evidence does not seem to us worth reciting in 
detail. We will only point out what he overlooks, 
viz., that the only manuscript copy of ‘‘ Henry VIII,” 
in existence was destroyed at the burning of the 
Globe Theatre, and that scarcely any Shakespearean 
scholar doubts that Fletcher, at all events, and per- 
haps Massinger, had a hand in the reconstruction of 
the piece. 





From “ Flying Hill Farm.” 
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Mr. White’s final conclusion is that, so far as the 
Shakespearean dramas are not reproductions of more 
archaic plays, but have original beauties of their 
own, Francis Bacon, with some assistance from 
Samuel Daniel, was the genius of Shakespeare. He 
will not even credit the actor manager with the lyrical 
and descriptive poems commonly ascribed to him. 
The Sonnets are declared to be the productions of 
Anthony and Francis Bacon, and of some of the 
latter’s friends; while to Christopher Marlowe are at- 
tributed ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and the “ Rape of 
Lucrece.” 

It is to be expected that, since we know very little 
about Shakespeare’s private or professional life, his 
claims to the authorship of the dramas will be from 
time to time disputed. But above all that the mass 
of controversial literature on the subject can be said 
to have established, is the probability that among the 
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“ *Land sake alive! you scairt me ’most to pieces.’ ”’ 


Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights there was 
some secret as well as some avowed collaboration. It 
is therefore possible, though scarcely proven, that in 
other plays of Shakespeare, besides ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” 
we have, neatly pieced together, the work of several 
hands. It seems equally incontrovertible that most 
of the best work and the final masterly revising touch 
should be ascribed to Shakespeare. 

M.W. H.,in N. Y. Sun. 


=Miss Matt Crim, whom some people still persist 
in mistaking for a man, has written some of the most 
dramatic stories that the new South has told of the 
old South and of itself. About a dozen of them have 
recently been collected in book form, under the title 
“In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere.”’ All have’ 
appeared in the magazines, but all will richly repay 
a second—or first—reading. N. Y. Herald. 
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HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


THE WHITE CompANy. By A.Conan Doyle. Illvs- 
trated edition. 483 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
A capital edition in substantial cloth cover, of Conan 
Doyle’s old English story recently published and 
favorably reviewed. It contains a number of 
good illustrations and also a portrait of the author, 
which, though a rough woodcut and nowhere near 
as good as any portrait should be, will be welcomed, 
for lack of something better, by the many admirers 
of the creator of Sherlock Holines and the author of 
‘Micah Clarke,’’ which is the best story of its kind 
ever written. N. Y. Herald. 
KIPLING’S NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. 207 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Mr, Kipling’s volume of poems is for the most part 





A. Conan Doyle. ; 
Lovell, Coryell and Company. From “ The White Company.” 


new, although the ‘“ Barrack-Room Ballads,”’ with 
which the volume concludes, has been published 
before, and several of the other ballads have already 
appeared in the magazines. The rest of the book is 
new. The best of the ballads are exceedingly 
spirited. Mr. Kipling, we think, shows good judy- 
ment in opening his book with ‘‘ The Ballad of East 
and West.” The story which forms the subject of 
this ballad is a very good one and is admirably told. 
The subject is Indian, and therefore, to a Western 
reader, unfamiliar, but the meaning of the ballad is, 
nevertheless, transparent. These verses serve as a 
text: 


“Oh, East is East and West is West, and never the twain 

shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judg- 
ment seat : ; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor 
Birth, 

Where two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth.’ 
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There is something in the following to remind one 

of the “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Perhaps the lines 

are spirited enough to suggest so distinguished a 

standard of comparison : 

‘“** Twas only by favor of mine,’ quoth he, ‘ ye rode so long 
alive; 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a clump 
of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on 
his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a 
row ; 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it 
high. : 

The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she 
could not fly.’ ” 


‘The Last Suttee ’’ is another very striking ballad. 
The English have, of course, prohibited suttee in 
India, and widows are no longer permitted to die in 
the funeral flames of their husbands. A King died 
in one of the Rajpoot States not very long ago. His 
wives tried to break out of the palace in order to 
throw themselves upon his pyre, but the English 
locked the gates. One of them, however, disguised 
as the King’s favorite Nautch girl, got through the 
guards and reached the pyre. But her courage failed 
her, and she begged her cousin, a Baron of the Court 
to stab her, which he did, not knowing who she was. 
The incidents of the story are very skillfully and yet 
naturally given, so that the reader, no matter how 
unfamiliar with Indian subjects, clearly apprehends 
it ata glance. 


We do not find that Mr. Kipling’s verses on Eng- 
lish subjects are as interesting as those on Indian sub- 
jects. Oddly enough, they do not appear to us quite 
so comprehensible. A ballad should tell its story 
clearly. ‘‘The Rhyme of the Three Captains,”’ the 
subject of which is an exploit of Paul Jones, scarcely 
does this as well as the Indian ballads do. There 
are good lines in it, such as, 

“Her rigging was rough with the clotted drift that drives in 
a northern breeze: 


Her sides were clogged with the lazy weed that spawns in 
the Eastern seas.” 


But the ballad as a whole is not very satisfactory. 
The last place for mystery, obscurity, or subtlety is a 
ballad. There is subtlety ina little poem called ‘‘ The 
Explanation,” and here it exists very properly. 


The subject of the following stanzas is, we presume, 
Wolcott Balestier, to whom the volume is dedicated: 


“To these who are cleansed of base Desire, Sorrow, and 
Lust, and Shame— 

Gods, for they knew the heart of men—men, for they stooped 
to Fame— ; 

Borne on the breath that men call Death, my brother's spirit 
came. 


“ Scarce had he need to cast his pride or slough and dross of 
earth. , 

E’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his 
birth— 

In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 
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«So, cup to lip in fellowship, they gave him welcome high; 
And made him place at the banquet board, the Strong Men 
ranged thereby, 
Who had done his work and held his peace and had no fear 
to die. j 


« Beyond the loom of the last lone star through open dark- 
ness hurled, 

Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star-swarm swirled 

Sits he with such as praise our God for that they served His 
world.” N. Y. Times. 
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“As I still refused to let him have the laudanum, 
he became furious. He even supplicated me with 
touching pathos, and with equally touching eloquence 
described the manner of his death by continuous 
diarrhoea, but on my persistent refusal he grew more 
and more violent against me, and I was afraid he 
might die in his despairing rage. So for long we 
contended—he for his death, and I for his life.’’ 
“Torlonia, the banker, has refused us any more 
money; the bill is returned unaccepted, and to-mor- 





THE FRIEND OF KEATS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH 
SEVERN. By William Sharp. With frontis- 
piece, illustrations and fac-similes. 308 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.97. 

Among historic friendships the devotion 
of Joseph Severn to the poet Keats 
must always rank with the most touching 
things in literary history. Severn would 
have made a name as an artist indepen- 
dent of his name as a friend, but it is 
his capacity for noble friendship that has 
enshrined his life in the world’s regard. 
He survived Keats by years enough 
to make a long lifetime, and thus en- 
joyed, while living, the same fame that 
now is posthumously his. Severn died 
only a few years ago, after Keats had 
been sleeping in Rome for threescore 
years ; he was buried at his friend's side, 
as was fitting, and similar stones now 
mark the two English graves in that 
extramural Roman burial ground. Sev- 
ern, in 1820, set out with Keats on that 
last journey of the poet in most painful 
domestic circumstances. 

The friends had first become intimate 
only three or four years before this 
journey was undertaken. Severn then 
described Keats as ‘so gifted with a 
bright imagination, and with such charm- 
ing manners, and with great communi- 
cativeness, that I felt raised to the third 
heaven.” The poet opened a new world 
to him, and he ‘was raised from the 
mechanical drudgery: of art to the hope 
of brighter ard more elevated courses.” 
Of Keats’ last daysin Rome and Severn’s 
devotion we get full accounts in the let- 








ters of Severn. Here are some of the Lovell, Coryell and Company. The Long Shoot. From “ Zhe White Company.” 


more striking passages: 

‘‘He added, with great emotion: ‘As my death is 
certain, I only wish to save you from the long misery 
of attending and beholding it. I am keeping you 
from your painting, and, as I am sure to die, why 
not let me die now? I have determined to take this 
laudanum and anticipate a lingering death while 
emancipating you.’ Of course, I was horrified, and 
tried to explain in every way the madness of the 
act. 





row I must pay my last crown for this cursed lodging 
place, and, what is more, if he dies all the beds and 
furniture will be burned and the walls scraped, and 
they will come on me for a hundred pounds or more. 
If I could leave Keats every day for a time I could 
soon raise money by my painting, but he will not let 
me out of his sight; he will not bear the face of a 
stranger. I would rather cut my tongue out than tell 
him I must get the money—that would kill him at a 
word.” 
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“‘It was in the same sad hour when he told me 
with greater agitation than he had shown on any 
other subject to put the letter which had just come 
from Miss Brawne (which he was unable to bring 
himself to read or even to open) with any other that 
should arrive too late to reach him in life, inside his 
winding-sheet on his heart—it was then also that he 
asked that I should see cut upon his grave-stone as 
sole inscription, not his name, but simply, ‘ Here 
lies one whose name was writ in water.’ ” 


Severn knew little of Keats’ attachment to Fanny 
Brawne. He knew that Keats loved her, but not 
how desperately. It was a singular circumstance 
that, in the old age of Severn, a relative of Miss 
Brawne ministered unto him shortly before he was 
laid away at the side of Keats “in that sunlit grassy 
spot, darkened but once daily by the moving shadow 
of the pyramid of Caius Cestius,"’ 
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observation convinced Mr. Cheney that all music in 
nature, animate and inanimate, is worthy of study 
and imitation ; that it gives out charming tones, and 
forms pleasing melodic strains, using all the intervals 
of the major and minor scales, in perfection of intona- 
tion and finish of execution. The author supports 
this statement by giving the songs of many birds in 
musical notation on the staff. Shortly after writing 
these papers Mr. Cheney passed away. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Louise Chandler Moulton writes in the Boston 
Transcript of ‘‘The Rescue of an Old Place”: 
‘‘T have seen ‘Overlea’ as it is to-day, and it is 
hard to imagine its aspect of a few years ago, 
when its rescuers discovered it—a home lapsed 





Lee and Shepard. 


Mr. Sharp’s biography has been handsomely 
printed and bound and is profusely illustrated. It is 
a tairly well done biography, although one detects 
here and there unskillfulness in this kind of literary 
work. Originally it extended to much larger limits. 
It has, in fact, been rewritten after having been 
practically finished on a more extensive scale over a 
year ago. NV. Y. Times. 


— 


NOTATIONS OF BIRD MUSIC. 


Woop Notes WILD. By Simeon Pease Cheney, au- 
thor of the “ American Singing Book.’’ Collected and 
arranged with appendix, notes, bibliography and general 
index by John Vance Cheney, author of ‘“‘ The Golden 
Guess” (Essays on Poetry), “ Thistledrift’’ (Poems), 
“ Wood Blooms” (Poems), etc. With frontispiece por- 
trait. 261 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Simeon Pease Cheney was a music teacher for many 
years, and, being an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different parts of the United States. This 


Fac-simile from ‘“‘ Wood Notes Wild.’’ 


their hinges, flower-beds 
overgrown with weeds, forlornness and aban- 
donment in every line of the sad _ picture. 
From that ‘melancholy disarray’ its present 
owners have evolved the most delightful of homes ; 
and one of them has told the story of this struggle 
against abandonment and decay with so memorable 
a grace that whoever reads the book can but be 
thankful for such an interpreter of that world of 
Nature whose secrets not all our eyes are anointed to 
discern. We assist, as we read, at the enclosing of 
the ground; the planting of the willows and the 
pines; the conquest of the hill’s unloveliness, and its 
subjugation to the laws of beauty, when, anon, it 
grows purple with birds-foot violets, and the wild col- 
umbine decks it with coral and gold, and the daisies 
wave their white and yellow blossoms, and the wild 
briers apologize for thorns with roses, and at last the 
asters and the goldenrods clothe with their royalty its 
autumn days.” 


into ruin; gates off 
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THE WINGS OF ICARUS. 


He flew too near the sun, and evermore 
His futile wings in mockery we name. 
A type of fallen vanity became 
The torn and scattered pinions that he wore. 
Ah, is it wiser all the dull earth o’er 
To crawl, unlured by heights of love or fame ? 
Nay, though our souls be wax unto the flame 
Of Destiny, he that hath wings, must soar ! 
Like Icarus, I deemed my pinions strong 
To bear me to the heaven of my desire; 
Like him, from skies too glowing, I am hurled. 
Now, for a day, these broken plumes of song, 
Faded and scorched by love’s divinest fire, 
The winds of Fate shall blow about the world. 


From “ Zhe Wings of Jcarus,” 


by Susan Marr Spalding. 


A SONG IN THE WOOD. 


I found a shy little violet root 
Half hid in the woods, on a day of spring, 
And a bird flew over, and looked at it, too, 
And for joy, as he looked, he began to sing. 


The sky was the tenderest blue above,— 
And the flower like a bit of the sky below; 
And between them the wonderful winds of God 
On heavenly errands went to and fro. 


Away from the summer, and out of the South 
The bird had followed a whispér true, 
As out from the brown and desolate sod 
Stepped the shy little blossom, with eyes of blue. 


And he sang to her, in the young spring day, 
Of all the joy in the world astir ; 

And her beauty and fragrance answered him, 
While the spring and he bent over her. 


From “ Swallow Flights,” 


by Louise Chandler Moulton. 





RHYMES AND RHYTHMS. 


Why, my heart, do we love her so? 
(Geraldine, Geraldine !)— 

Why does the great sea ebb and flow ? 
Why does the round world spin ? 

Geraldine, Geraldine, 
Bid me my life renew, 

What is it worth unless I win, 
Love—love and you? 


Why, my heart, when we speak her name 
(Geraldine, Geraldine !), 
Throbs the word like a flinging flame ? 
Why does the spring begin ? 
Geraldine, Geraldine, 
Bid me indeed to be, 
Open your heart and take us in, 
Love—love and me, 
From “ Zhe Song of the Sword and Other Verses,” 
by W. £. Henley. 
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LOVE LETTERS. 


Scarce have the orchard grasses 
Grown high as your hand, 

When the apple twigs, in masses, 
Blossoms as spring has planned. 


What are the rascals doing 
Perched up there in the trees ? 
Pink love-letters for wooing 
The green-robed grasses, these, 


The wingéd winds are the postmen ; 
They gather the missives true, 
Writ by the tiny ghost-men 
And sealed with a drop of dew. 


I'll find how they court their minim 
Emerald kirtled dames— 

Bless me !—there’s nothing in ’em! 
Not even the writers’ names ! 


From “ Zhe Dead Nymph and Other Poems,” 
by Charles Henry Liiders. 


THE EXPLANATION. 


Love and death once ceased their strife 
At the Tavern of Man’s Life. 
Called for wine, and threw—alas !— 
Each his quiver on the grass. 

When the bout was o’er they found 
Mingled arrows strewed the ground. 
Hastily they gathered then 

Each the loves and lives of men. 
Ah, the fateful dawn deceived ! 
Mingled arrows each one sheaved ; 
Death’s dread armory was stored 
With the shafts he most abhorred ; 
Love’s light quiver groaned beneath 
Venom-headed darts of Death, 


Thus it was they wrought our woe 
At the Tavern long ago. 

Tell me, do our masters know, 
Loosing blindly as they fly, 

Old men love while young men die ? 


From “ Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,” 
by Rudyard Kipling- 


LIFE. 


What is life? The incessant desiring 
Of a joy that is never acquired ; 
And instead of that joy, the acquiring 

Of enjoyments that are not desired. 


From “ Afarah,”’ 
by Owen Meredith. 
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NOTES. 


=Miss Amelia B. Edwards bequeathed her large 
and valuable library to Somerville Hall, Oxford. 


=Mrs. Annie Wolf, better known as ‘ Eml’y,” 
served as model for the plates in her new book, ‘‘ The 
Truth about Beauty.” 

=A story that pictures present-day Americans, 
and that breathes life on every page, is published by 
Macmillans, The title is ‘‘ Calmire,’’ and the author 
is anonymous. 


=George W. Cable is said to be at work on a new 
novel, the scenes of which are laid in the Middle 
South. ‘ The story will not deal with creoles, but 
with Southerners of Anglo-Saxon ancestry.” 


=In addition to the Roberts Brothers’ reissue of 
Jane Austen’s novels there will be published by 
Macmillan & Co., another edition, from entirely new 
plates, with a few illustrations, the set to be com- 
plete in ten volumes, issued monthly. 


=Mr, J. Marshall Mather’s simple studies on Words- 
worth, Shelley, Byron, Hood, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing are embodied in a volume entitled ‘‘ Popular 
Studies of Nineteenth Century Poets.” Mr. Mather 
is the author of ‘‘ The Life and Teachings of John 
Ruskin.” 


=“ Tasma,” the author of several Australian 
novels, isa Mme. Comreur. Her husband is Presi- 
dent of the Royal Belgian Geographical Society, and 
they are now living in Brussels. Mme. Comreur took 
her xom de guerre from the Island of Tasma, where 
her childhood was spent. The Critic. 


=E. W. Bok writes that “Rudyard Kipling willspend 
the entire summer in Samoa with Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and expects to return to America in the autumn. 
It is his intention to spend the fall in travel through 
the country, and next winter he will permanently 
settle in New York city, spending a part of the sum- 
mer at the old home of his wife and her family at 
Montpelier. These, at least, are his plans as he 
definitely outlined them to an intimate friend before 
leaving New York.” 


=‘ Francis Bacon and His Secret Society,’’ pub- 
lished in London, advances a theory held by the 
authoress, Mrs. Henry Pott, that Bacon was the author 
of not only Shakespeare’s works but also the bulk 
of the European literature of his time. Her conclu- 
sion, after exhaustive study of the subject, is that 
Bacon received help from the Rosicrucian fraternity, 
and that the mode of procedure was most likely the 
result of Bacon’s scheme or method. Mrs, Pott would 
out-Donnelly Donnelly. 

=Hamilton Aidé, the author of ‘A Voyage of 
Discovery,” is the son of a Greek diplomatist, and 
was born in England in 1830. He was educated at 
the University of Bonn, Germany, and was for some 
time an officer in the British army. He was the 
friend of Thackeray and the Brownings, and has 
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written several successful books, chiefly works of 
fiction. In s891 he accompanied Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley on his lecturing tour in the United States, 
and the results of some of the observations which he 
made at that time are said to be embodied in his new 
story. Philadelphia Press. 


=Stanley Waterloo, the author of “A Man anda 
Woman,” is not a myth, despite his odd name, but a 
living newspaper man, being especially well known 
in St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington and Chicago, 
His home is in Chicago, and he is ex-President of the 
Press Club of that city, which numbers among its 
membership most of the pioneers of authorship in the 
the middle West. The immediate success of Mr. 
Waterloo’s novel has induced him to follow the 
example of Opie Read—he will leave the drudgery of 
newspaper work to devote himself, for a time at least, 
to book-making. Boston Transcript. 


=Miss Betham Edwards’ new work, in two volumes, 
is entitled ‘‘ France of To-day: a Survey, Compara- 
tive and Ketrospective.” Volume I treats of the fol- 
lowing provinces: Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Velay, 
Languedoc, Pyrenees, Anjou, Poitou, Gascoigne, 
Berry, the Vosges, Alsace-Lorraine, Franche-Comté, 
Burgundy, the Morvan. In this work France is 
depicted as seen by the author, no place unvisited by 
her being described. Her endeavor has been to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the entire country, whilst dwell- 
ing at length upon features of special interest and 
importance. The work is to be published simultan- 
eously in England, France, Germany and America. 


=Of the “‘ History of the Centennial Celebration of 
the Inauguration of George Washington as First 
President of the United States’’ only 1000 copies 
have been printed. Each of these is numbered. The 
price, $30 a copy, no more than covers the cost of its 
preparation and manufacture, as Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Company publish the book for the committee at 
cost. There are no free copies, not even for those 
who were officially connected with the celebration, 
except that a copy will be sent, with the compliments 
of the committee to the National Government at 
Washington, to each of the States and Territories, to 
the City of New York, and to England, France, Spain, 
Holland and Sweden, whose representatives were 

present at the inauguration in 1789 
Philadelphia Press. 


=The only known copy of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
poem, “ Tamerlane,” outside of the British Museum, 
was sold recently in Boston by auction. ‘he purchase 
was made by Dodd, Mead & Co., for $1,850. Says 
the Zranscripi: ‘“‘ The bidding was started at $200, 
and it advanced rapidly with $50 bids to $1000. There 
it hung for a moment, but only for a moment, bound- 
ing along with the impetus of $25 jumps until the 
purchase price was reached. The book is a fine copy 
of the original edition of ‘Tamerlane’ and other 
poems, printed in Boston in 1827 by Thomas, whose 
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office was on the northeast corner of Washington and 
State streets. ‘Tamerlane’ was composed by Poe in 
his 14th year, and published as above, the author 
being given on the title page as ‘A Bostonian.’ The 
copy sold is perfect, with original paper covers, is 
16mo, 40 pages, and is the only perfect copy known 
to exist, the one in the British Museum being minus 
the covers.” 


=The first volume of a new series, ‘‘The Elizabethan 
Library,” will be ‘‘ A Cabinet of Gems, cut and pol- 
ished by Sir Philip Sidney ; now for the more radiance 
presented without their setting by George MacDon- 
ald.” This will be followed speedily by ‘‘ Selections 
from Sir Walter Raleigh.” This library will be edited 
by Dr. A. B. Grosart of London, and is designed to 
bring before the readers of to-day the writings of 
some of those noble though slightly-known authors of 
the Elizabethan period, which is proverbially one of 
the richest in English literature. Each volume will 
contain choice specimens of the best work of the au- 
thor, and will be an anthology rather than a mere 
volume of extracts. The series will be printed in old- 
face type, on antique paper, in the quaint 24mo size 
so characteristic of the sixteenth century, and will be 
appropriately bound in the style of the Tudor period. 
In most of the volumes an authentic portrait of the 
author will appear as a frontispiece. 


=James R. Osgood, senior partner of Osgood, 
Mcllvain & Co.,of London, died, May 18, in his fifty- 
seventh year. He was a graduate from Bowdoin at a 
very early age and entered as a clerk the house 
of Ticknor & Fields of Boston. Mr. Fields was a 
peculiar man, and his acquaintance with writers of 
distinction exceeded that of any publisher living. He 
early took a great fancy to Osgood, and subsequently 
made him partner in the firm which, at the death of 
Mr. Fields, became J. R. Osgood & Co. Dickens, 
Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson and Hawthorne had dealings with these 
firms, and it was Osgood's good fortune to meet and 
know them all, Of late years he resided in London, 
where he was highly esteemed in club, social and 
literary circles His occasional visits to this country 
secured him attention from people whom he respected 
and esteemed, and brought him into personal relations 
with the most distinguished men in letters. He was 
a kindly hearted, genuinely generous good fellow, and 
his death will be sincerely mourned. MW. Y. Recorder. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 

F, W. Peterson :— 

“Old men for council, young men for war.”’ 

All English phrases of this kind are based on two lines in 
the Melanippe of Euripides. (vv. 23-4). 

Tasawde aivogs épya piv vewrtépwr Bov2ai S'éyovet tav 
yeparépwv Kparoc. 

An old saying: The deeds of the younger have weight, but 
the counsels of the elder. 


Cambridge, Mass. T. W. Hiccrnson. 
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F. D.— 


The order named in your query is as good as any, for the 
question to be decided will always depend more on individ- 
ual taste than on the reputation or merit of the poet. 

C, E. J.— 
“ Nature is but a name for an effect 
‘** Whose cause is God,” 
Cowper's “ Task,’ book vi, line 223. 
A. L, CoNOVER.— 


’ 


“ Dr, Se-vier’,”” and ‘‘ The Gran/dis-simes”’ are correct; 


‘‘Gran-dis’si-mes”’ is often heard in the trade. 
J. E.Cc— 


By referring to a good work on Botany,—Gray’s is the 
best—you will find an answer better than we could give. 


Ss. C. W.— 

The recently published supplement to “ Allibone’s Diction- 
ary of Authors’”’ has ashort sketch of Major George J. Whyte 
Melville. 

The authorship of “ The Danvers Jewels” and “Sir 
Charles Danvers” has never been announced. 


KATE MARLOWE.— 


James Whitcomb Riley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bret Harte, care of A. P. Watt, 2 Paternoster Sq., Lon- 
don, Eng. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Ad/antic Monthly, N. Y. 

Edward Everett Hale, 39 Highland St., Roxbury, (Boston) 
Mass 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Gloucester, Mass. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, 28 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

Joel Chandler Harris, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston, 33 W. North 
more, Md. 

Will Carleton, 420 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. Townsend Trowbridge, Arlington, Mass. 


Ave., Balti- 


O. L.— 

“John Paul” is the nom de plume of Charles Henry 
Webb, born in New York in 1834; he was aj -urnalist in 
New York and California, 1860-66, and afterwards a broker 
in New York. He also patented some inventions. Among 
his works are, “‘Sea-weed and What We Seed,’ “ The 
Wickedest Woman in New York,” “ John Paul's Book.” 


H. G. H.— 
“Romans Choisis,”’ “ Contes et Nouvelles,’ and Hatch- 

ette’s Series present in handy form short and interesting 

works in French Literature. Almost any large bookdealer 


will send lists to choose from and supply the books to order. 


MARION.— 

The custom requiring an urn or vase in funeral ceremonies 
is one of the most ancient recorded in hist: ry, written or 
So common was their use that the pottery 


The drapery of modern 


monumental. 
often adjoined the place of burial. 
days may have been added for artistic effect. 

In the excellent article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ 
on Pottery, this form of sepulchrai furniture is divided into 
four classes: (1), cinerary urns (3), 
drinking cups and (4), the so-called “incense cups.’’ These 
indicate the significance of their use in the past; the present 


(2), food vessels 


custom is a survival, 
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READER.— 

We can find no record of the publication in book form of 
«A Century of Great Poets from 1750 Downwards,” nor of 
its author. 





Mrs. C. M. Holcombe asks who is the author of a poem 
that appeared soon after the rebellion, and that contains 
the following stanza : 

“There are domes of white blossoms where swelled the 
white tent, 

There are plows in the track where the war wagon went, 

There are songs where they lifted up Rachel’s lament.” 

Robert Worrell asks for the complete poem of which the 
refrain is, 

“‘T know not who the Man may be, 
But this I know that I am he 
Who once was blind, but now I see.” 

The poem contains about three stanzas, and appeared in 

the newspapers of fifteen or twenty years ago. 
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HISTORY. 

A History OF EPIDEMICS IN BRITAIN FKOM A. D. 
664 TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE PLAGUE. By Charles 
Creighton, M. A., M. D. 706 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.05; by mail, $4.29. 

Mr. Creighton has produced a most interesting and strik- 
ing historical work, and has carried the historical method 
and original research into new and unexplored regions with 
remarkable industry, ability, and success. Mr. Creighton is 
the first who has endeavored to trace these epidemics to their 
source, to give a scientific account of them, and weave the 
causes, the appearance, and the consequences of the great 
and, so to speak, historic diseases into a connected story. 

In the present volume, which is, we hope, only an install- 
ment of the whole work, Mr. Creighton takes up his tale 
with the first recorded appearance of the Plague in England 
in 664, until its disappearance—which is more mysterious 
even than its appearance—in 1664. In the earlier part of 
the period, up to the Reformation, he has had to seek his 
premises and facts in the scattered and obscure notices of 
ecclesiastical chroniclers, more concerned, as a rule, to 
assign an outbreak of disease to some religious default, or to 
draw a rhetorical picture of portents and destruction, than to 
describe the symptoms or portray the progress of an epi- 
demic. Yet, by a careful gathering and sifting of the 
evidence, Mr. Creighton has been able to draw conclusions 
of considerable certainty. Spectator. 
A History OF GREECE. By Evelyn Abbott, M. A., 

LL.D. Part II. From the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, 500--445 B.C. With maps and plans. 
542 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.70; by mail, $1.87. 

Mr, Evelyn Abbott’s history of Greece is laid too much on 
the old lines of the histories which concern themselves 
chiefly with the battles and sieges, and the intrigues and 
shifts of the “great men;” of the life of the people we get 
barely a glimpse. Within its limits, however, it is more than 
respectable work, displaying great scholarship and a singu- 
Jarly impartial spirit. The language is simple and _ per- 
spicuous and the arrangement of the narrative is excellent, 
and as a presentation of the traditional facts of Greek history 
the book can not be mentioned but with commendation and 
high praise. Mr. Abbott expects to complete his work in 
four volumes. As an account of the purely political 
and military events of Greek history it can be cordially 
recommended; he seems to have no theory to support, 
and is at pains to give, and succeeds in giving, a 
record of the reported facts apparently free from bias or pre- 
judice in any direction. Philadelphia Press. 
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ENGLISH WRITERS. An Attempt Towards a History 
of English Literature. By Henry Morley. Vol. VIIL., 
from Surrey to Spencer, 416 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

The eighth volume of Professor Henry Morley’s “ English 
Writers ”’ includes, besides a luminous sketch of the rise of 
the modern drama under John Heywood, ample accounts of 
John Leland and John Bole, and a thorough treatment of the 
first Elizabethan writers. The author has thus prepared the 
way for the advent of Shakespeare, and if succeeding vol- 
umes sustain the standard he has set in the printed install- 
ments of his work, we may hope for an adequate history of 
English literature. Philadelphia Press. 
Four HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN HIstory. By 

Jacob Harris Patton, A. M., Ph. D., author of “ Natural 
Resources of the United States,” ‘‘ Political Economy 
for American Youth,” “ History of Political Parties,” 
etc. Intwo volumes. 1215 pp. With index and ap- 
pendix. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.24. 

This concise history of the people of the United States 
first appeared in 1876, was re-issued in 1887, and now 
appears revised. It is intended to fill a place between an 
historical manual and the histories of ten and twelve 
volumes. 

THE COLONIAL ERA. By George Park Fisher, D. D. 
LL, D., Professor in Yale University. The American 
History Series. With map. 348 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Prof. George P. Fisher’s volume on “ The Colonial Era,” 
which begins a series of five volumes on American history, 
brings the story down only to the year after Braddock’s de- 
feat, 1756. The first chapters are devoted to the physical 
geography of the country, the Indians, and the discoveries 
and settlements made before the English planted their first 
colonies in Virginia. Thenceforward the record is followed 
through chapters on the various distinct centres of the new 
civilization, such as were created in Maryland, the Carolinas, 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Georgia. It is a useful and interesting volume, written with 
clearness and knowledge of forming an excellent narrative 
that is something more than an outline and yet is not an elon- 
gated history. An error that calls for correction occurs on 
page 251, where Sir William Johnson is said to have ‘“ mar- 
ried the daughter of Brant.’’ Molly Brant was Sir William’s 
wife only in the eyes of Indians, not in those of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and she was the sister of Joseph Brant, 
not the daughter. 

To follow Prof. Fisher’s volume the publishers have 
vearly ready another on the French war and _ the 
Revolution by Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Princeton, one on the 
Constitution-making epoch by Gen. Francis A. Walker, and 
two on the period from 1815 to the era of reconstruction by 
Prof. John N. Burgess,of Columbia College. WV. Y. 7imes. 
THE HIstTory OF SICILY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 

By Edward Freeman, M. A., Hon. D.C. L., LL.D. 
Volume III. The Athenian and Carthaginian Inva- 
sions. With maps. 750 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.40; 
by mail, $5.66. 

The latter part of the third volume is occupied by the 
Carthaginian invasion, in which the organising power and 
foresight of Carthage, and the activity of her General, is 
strangely contrasted with the divisions and incapacity of the 
Greeks opposed to her. It is at the very point where the 
victory of Carthage was rendered more complete by the 
treachery of Dionysius, that the narrative stops. His later 
and more creditable warfare will not now be told. Were 
Mr. Freeman still living, we might have been able to refrain 
from a grumble at some of his peculiar ways. Here, as 
elsewhere, he sometimes interrupts his story by needless 
discussion; he indulges in allusions and illustrations that 
need a commentor, or uses words, such as “ barbarian,” in 
an improper sense. Remonstrance on such points was of no 
avail in his lifetime; and now we think of them only to 
recognise how little they weighed against his splendid 
achievements. ‘They can take nothing from the regret that 
we lost him when he had given us only the prelude to his 
greatest work. Spectator. 
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By Charles Robinson, late 
487 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 


THE KANSAS CONFLICT. 
Governor of Kansas. 
$1.67. 

The appearance of this volume necessarily recalls the 
work on the same subject published three years ago by Eli 
Thayer, and yet it has its distinct importance apart from the 
other work. Mr. Thayer wrote mainly of the work done for 
a free Kansas by men who were outside of Kansas—those 
who enlisted in the East in the emigration scheme contrib- 
uted the money, organized companies, and traveled over the 
country arousing public interest in a peaceful and business like 
method of saving Kansas from becoming a slave State. Ex- 
Governor Robinson, on the contrary, writes of events that 
occurred on Kansas soil after the emigrants got there, of the 
means by which the men who settled there carried forward 
their conflict, of the hardships and fighting involved, and of 
the steps by which in due time an epoch-making victory was 
achieved. The point of view of Governor Robinson is 
essentially the same as Mr. Thayer’s. The two men were 
in close sympathy in their work, and their regard for each 
other has survived the war and the years that have since 
passed away. N. Y. Times. 
THE MAKING OF ITALY, 1856-1870. By The O'Clery. 

552 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.75. 

This account of the unification of Italy is the fulfillment 
of a promise made some seventeen years ago in the “ History 
of the Italian Revolution—First Period, the Revolution of 
the Barricades,” by the ‘‘ Chevalier O’Clery, M.P., K.S.G.” 
“‘ Chevalier O’Clery” is to use a word which he is fond of 
using in an honorable sense, a Papalino. He claims 
personal knowledge of the Mentana campaign, and was 
one of three Papal officers, who, when Colonel Serra 
surrendered Civita Vecchia to the Italian fleet in 1870, 
refused to share in the capitulation, and escaped to 
Rome to help in the defence of the city, It is to be 
expected, therefore, that his history of the “making of 
Italy” will differ very greatly in tone from most existing 
narratives in English. And so it does. Mr. O’Clery judges 
the unification of Italy a work of darkness, and says so in 
unmistakable terms. Not that he thinks all was for the best 
in Italy before the revolutionary period, or is opposed in 
principle to Italian unity. In his earlier book he had ex- 
pressed approval of Gioberti’s somewhat fantastic scheme of 
federation under the leadership of the Pope, and he ends 
this continuation with arepetition of the same view. It was 
the way in which the thing was done which revolts Mr. 
O'Clery. He is indignant at the revolutionary methods used 
for revolutionary ends, at the destruction of ancient historical 
institutions, at the Piedmontese conquest of Italy, and, most 
of all, at the persecution of the Church and the invasion of 
Rome. Spectator. 
THE SIEGE OF LucKNow. A Diary. By the Hon- 

ourable Lady Inglis. 240 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 
$3.18. 

In this volume Lady Inglis furnishes an unstudied but ex- 
tremely interesting account of the part taken by her husband, 
Brigadier Inglis, in the defence of Lucknow, and of her own 
exciting experiences during that anxious period. As she 
justly points out, the services of General Inglis have never 
perhaps received their due measure of attention, being for 
the most part considered in combination with the achieve- 
ments of Outram and Havelock. As a matter of fact, Briga- 
dier Inglis was in sole command of the defending force at 
Lucknow from the time of Sir Henry Lawrence's death, 
three days after the siege had commenced, until the arrival 
of the reinforcements, eighty-four days later; and to him 
therefore belongs in great measure all the honor of the stub- 
born resistance. Lady Inglis’s work, we are afraid, is not 
altogether free from a suspicion of bias, such as a loving wife 
may well be forgiven when writing of her husband ; but in 
the matter of interest and realistic coloring it is well worthy 
of perusal. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA AND OTHER 

Essays. By James Anthony Froude. 344 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Froude’s essay on the biggest fleet that ever 
sailed and the biggest fiasco ever known in naval-military 
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affairs fills a hundred pages of the book, and most peo- 
ple who think they know Froude will think also that now 
something has been done to make the Catholics howl with 
anguish. Nothing of the sort, though. The author, who 
had intended to write “ Lives” of Charles V. and Philip I11.— 
the two Spaniards who caused more bloodshed in Europe than 
any other rulers of their race—discovered that the prevailing 
Opinions about these two princes required wide correction. 
To regard the Emperor, to regard Philip, merely as reaction- 
ary bigots, is as unjust as it is uninstructive. They had to 
deal with a world in arms, with a condition in which society 
was disintegrated bya universal spiritual revolt, of which the 
outcome was still utterly uncertain, and at such a crisis the 
wisest statesmen must have necessarily been divided on the 
conduct which duty required of them. 

Regarding the remaining essays of the book Mr. Froude 
says, pleasantly : 

‘“‘Sir George Lewis said that life would be very tolerable 
if it was not for its amusements. Life, however, without any 
amusements would be tedious, and books given wholly to 
serious matters are tedious also. Authors, like schoolboys, 
require holidays, and the sketches of the Norway Fjords are 
the records of two summer excursions into those delightful 
regions as a guest'in the yacht of a friend. Our graver 
writings are the reflections of our studio. Some taste of the 
flavor of our enjoyments may be preserved in the diaries of 
our idleness.” NY. Herald. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT RoME. By J. Henry 
Middleton, author of “ Ancient Rome in 1888,’ “ The 
Engraved Gems of Classical Times,” 1891, etc. In 
two volumes. With maps and illustrations. 393-448 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.30; by mail, $6.64. 

Excavation in Rome has been proceeding at such a rate 
during the score of years of Italian occupancy of the city 
that it is no easy matter to bring the last discoveries up to 
date. The Etruscan Necroplis on the Esquiline Hill, the 

House of the Vestals, with its statues, the Regia or Public 

Office of the Pontifex Maximus, the subterranean structures 

of the Colosseum arena and other disclosures of ancient re- 

mains figure among the fruits of existing research. Most, 
if not all, of these unearthed antiquities were accounted for 
by Professor Middleton in his edition of four years since, 
and the present work must rather be regarded as a fuller and 
more exhaustive treatment of the subject, having reference 
not so much to the latest “ finds’’ as to the history of all the 
existing architecture of old Rome, and its architectural com- 
position. In Vitruvius’ time the modes of building recog- 
nized were these: ashlar, brick, and cement; but, as the 
author points out, the strength of Rome lay (and lies) in its 
wonderful concrete, made of fozzo/ana and lime, and it is 
this that has contributed to make Rome the “ Eternal City.” 

The cupola of the Pantheon is a case in point of “ the extra- 

ordinarily skillful use of concrete bythe Romans: it is cast 

in one solid mass, and it is free from lateral thrust, as if it 
were cut out of one block of stone.” Of the demolitions 
and destructions by the present government of Rome, Prof. 

Middleton speaks only to truly and sadly ; but this is not the 

place to reproduce his laments—laments nevertheless that 

every real lover of antiquity must echo. London Bookseller. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. By Rev. James J. 
Ellis, author of “‘ Marked for Death,” etc. With por- 
trait. 240 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


CHARLES SUMNER. By Anna _ Laurens Dawes, 
Makers of America. With portrait. 330 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

An “attempt to present in popular form the results of the 
latest researches based first on the usual authorities and as 
interpreted by Wm. Henry Harrisse. The modern method 
is applied and the judgment passed on him is not the “com- 
mon error of bringing him to the bar of the present age for 
trial’? but in accordance with those canons of justice which 
are applicable alike to all times. 
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His Life and his Work. 
LL.D. Makers of 
Indexed. 12mo, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
By Charles Kendall Adams, 
America. With portrait. 261 pp. 
75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

DIARY OF GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS. While United 
States Minister to Russia, 1837 to 1839, and to England 
1856 to 1861. Edited by Susan Dallas. With por- 
trait. 443 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.19. 

See review. 

LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Collected 
and edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D. C. L., editor of 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.”” In twovolumes. With 
fac-simile of autograph letter. Volume 1, October 30, 
1731-December 21, 1776. Volume II, January 15, 
1777—December 18, 1784. 423-476 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.92. 

See review. 

LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH, 
1649-1734: SOCIETY IN THE CouRT OF CHARLES II. 
Compiled from State papers preserved in the archives of 
the French Foreign Office by H. Forneron. With por- 
traits, fac-simile letter, etc., and a preface by Mrs. G. M. 
Crawford. Third edition. 346 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.27. 

MEMOIRS OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. Written by her own hand. Newly trans- 
lated into English, with an introduction and notes by 
Violet Fane. With eight portraits from contemporary 
engravings. 277 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.95. 

See review. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT AND 
or ALICE OLIPHANT, His WIFE, By Margaret Oli- 
phant. W. Oliphant, author of “Life of Edward 
Irving,’ ‘Life of Principal Tullock,’ etc. New 
edition. With portrait. 420 pp. Indexed. vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.42. 

A new edition of a life published in 1890 whose preface 
summarizes the light thrown on Thomas Lake Harris since 
the first appearance ot the Life, 

My MusicAL EXPERIENCES. By Bettina Walker. 
A new edition. 324 pp. 12mo, $1.70; $1.83. 

Bettina Walker, a pianist not known to fame, has told the 
reader the history of her search after the true art of playing 
the piano. The book is one which will interest all real stu- 
dents of music and will probably suggest to some of them 
the solution of difficulties which every student encounters, 
The volume contains interesting sketches of Sterndale Ben- 
net, Tausig, Sgambati, Lizt, Deppe, Xaver Scharwenka and 
Henselt. For the last-named teacher the writer shows the 
warmest affection. The cover of the book is neatly and 
appropriately ornamented with the first four measures of his 
‘Si oiseau j’etais.”’ It should be noted that this is a new 
edition of the work and contains new matter of interest, in- 
cluding letters of Wagner, Liszt, Rubenstein, Von Bulow and 
and Henselt. 

ON THE PLANTATION. A Story of a Georgia Boy’s 
Adventures During the War. By Joel Chandler Harris, 
author of ** Uncle Remus.’’ With twenty-three illustra- 
tions by E. W. Kemble, and frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 233 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. Bishop of Massachusetts. An 
Estimate. By Newell Dunbar. With portraits and 
views of Trinity Church, Boston. 97 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, go cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD. Duke 
of Tarentum. Edited by Camille Rousset (Member of 
the French Academy). Translated by Stephen Louis 
Simeon. In two volumes. With frontispiece portrait, 
and illustrations. 356-380 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; 
by mail. $7.92. 

Marshal Macdonald was not one of Napoleon’s great 
lieutenants. He was a soldier of moderate abilities. He 
never won an important battle, though he contributed so 
greatly to the victory of Wagram that Napoleon gave him 
his baton on the field. For several years, and in fact almost 
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throughout the most splendid successes of the Napoleonic 
era, he was under a cloud, the Emperor probably not relishing 
the extreme frankness with which the Marshal always gave 
his opinions. It was not until the Imperial star was declining 
that he learned to appreciate the sturdy independence and 
loyalty of the blunt suldier, and so the latter never shared in 
tre honors and emoluments which were lavished so pro- 
fusely upon many of the other Marshals. In his autobiog- 
raphy, which was writen for his children and without any 
view to publication, Macdonald confines himself generally to 
his personal experiences, and leaves to history the tracing of 
campaigns and the explanation of state politics and grand 
military operations. M. Camille Rousset prefaces the recol- 
lections with a synopsis of their substance which may be 
convenient for readers who have not time to digest the 
contents of the two bulky but highly interesting volumes. 
N. Y. Tribune. 
SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. By \Yendell 
Phillips, Beacon edition. Two volumes With por- 
traits. 562-476 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.51. 
THE Bk&sT LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited with 
an introduction by Edward Gilpin Johnson. Laurel 
Crowned Letters. 336 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, | 
85 cents. 

Most of these letters were addressed to Coleridge, Southey, 
Manning, Wordsworth, Miss Wordsworth and Bernard Bar- 
ton, with a few to William Godwin, Henry Crabb Robinson, 
Thomas Hood, Mrs. Hazlitt and Dr. Moxon Some of them 
are as dainty as Lamb’s essays, which is saying a great deal. 
The pretty little volume will find a place everywhere, side 
by side with the “Essays of Elia.” Philadelphia Times, 
THE Escapes oF CASANOVA AND LATUDE FROM 

Prison, Edited, with an introduction, by P. Villars. 
Adventure series. Illustrated. 423 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 

Our old friends Latude and Casanova have their very gcod 
right to a place in the Adventure Series, and Mr. P. Villars 
has acted as their introducer with much judgment. This, 
the reader will at once perceive, is another way of saying 
that he does not present Casanova as the victim of Popish 
superstition, nor Henri Masers de Latude as an innocent 
sufferer by the wickedness of Mme. de Pompadour. Mr. P. 
Villars very properly points out that Casanova was as great a 
scoundrel as ever swindled and lied, and that Latude had every 
desire in the world to beacheat. He has also some very sen- 
sible remarks to make on the Bastille. It is true, no doubt, 
that the lying legend of that prison has been well exploded. 
Still, when the extraordinary tenacity of life shown by the 
Revolutionary legends is remembered, it is to our editor's 
credit that he is not found repeating one. This at least is a 
negative virtue. Saturday Review. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIs EASTERN NEIGH- 

BoRS. By Poultney Bigelow. With portrait. Fiction, 
Fact and Fancy Series. Edited by Arthur Stedman. 
179 pp. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s book is in the main a collection of 
papers which the author has contributed to magazines and 
reviews. Mr. Bigelow is a personal friend of the German 
Emperor, the acquaintanceship having begun at school 
twenty years ago. He is also, in spite of bei: g an American 
by birth and feeling, a hearty admirer of the Emperor as a 
ruler. Mr. Arthur Stedman, in his editor's preface, says, 
probably with the approval of the author :-— 

‘“* However far behind the century William II. may be in 
his ideas of the royal prerogative, it cannot be questioned that 
in other respects he is fully abreast of his contemporaries. 
More than this—he has adopted a system of applying new 
methods of treatment to ancient abuses which might well be 
followed by older and more mechanical statesman. The 
Emperor has aimed high and has invariably hit something— 
perhaps all he intended to hit. At the same time, in matters 
requiring diplomacy, he has worked quietly and well. His 
settlement of the Guelph affair is a striking example of this. 
One phase of the German question has been entirely over- 
looked. It is that the Emperor is the very last flower and 
fruit of the national system. He is more German than the 
Germans, and herein lies his greatest strength. The recent 
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allusions to ‘slippered grumblers,’ and his suggestion that 

those who were not pleased with his government might 

leave the country, are distinctly German in character, and 
must have appealed strongly to the national feeling.”’ 

Besides the chapters on the German Emperor and his 
army there are some on “ Germans in Russia,” “ A Polish 
Point of View,” “The Russian Censor,” ** The Roumanian 
Peasant,” and other East European topics. Mr. Bigelow has 
long been a newspaper special correspondent, and writes of 
what he has seen. N. Y. Herald. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH SEVERN. By 

William Sharp. With frontispiece, illustrations and 
fac-similes. 308 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.97. 

See review. 

THE LiFe oF JosHuA R.GIDDINGS. By George W. 
Julian, author of “ Political Recollections.’ 473 pp. 
With portraits, appendix and index. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 

With Mr, Julian, who knew his subject intimately, the 
compilation of this biography was a labor of love. Giddings’ 
career had its chief importance in his opposition to slavery, 
and most of this volume is devoted to the story of his battle 
for the slave. Mr. Giddings was first elected to the T'wenty- 
fifth Congress, and took his seat in the House of Represen- 
tatives December 1, 1838. As a young member he met the 
usual difficulties in obtaining a hearing, and it was only 
after repeated efforts that he obtained the floor for the first 
time, although it was to speak to his own resolution. On 
the 13th of February, 1839, Giddings made his first anti- 
slavery speech. He described the District of Columbia as a 
national slave market, and so excited the pro-slavery men 
that he was unable to finish his speech. Up to that time the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the country had had no genuine 
and courageous champion in Congress, but although Gid- 
dings remained in the House until the close of the Thirty- 
fifth Congress, and always showed ability as marked as his 
courage in his cause, it was not long until he was only a 
leader among leaders in the crusade against slavery The 
public career of such a man is neces-arily invested with 
great interest, and Mr. Julian has done his work as Giddings’ 
biographer with discrimination and skill. 

Philadelphia Times, 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE MASON 1725-1792. By Kate 
Mason Rowland. Including his Speeches, Public 
Papers, and Correspondence. With portrait and an 
introduction by General Fitzhugh Lee. In two volumes. 
454--527 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.40; by mail, $6.82. 

George Mason, of Virginia, was a neighbor and warm per- 
sonal friend of Washington and so highly esteemed by other 
statesmen of the period that Jefferson said he was ‘a man of 
the first order of wisdom,” while Madison pronounced him 
the ablest debater he had ever known. Such a man 
deserves a prominent place in the memory of the people, 
and it is therefore gratifying that the large volumes of 
extracts from his correspondence and speeches have 
just been published, the compiler being Kate Mason Row- 
land, one of the Mason’s descendants, It is full of illustra- 
tions of the fact, too seldom thought of by later generations, 
that the men who brought about the Revolution were not 
haters of England, but lovers of the land which then was 
the only “ mother country ”’ of Americans; it also shows how 
clear headed a fellow Mason was. In a written letter in 
1769, in answer to one from Washington, the future rebel 
leader urged only protest—not war. XN. Y. Herald. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN ARBUTHNOT, M. D., 

FELLOW OF THE RoYAL COLLEGE OF PuysIcIANs. By 
George A. Aitken. With portrait. 516 pp. Indexed. 

- 8 vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.81. 

Readers of Pope will remember the “ Epistle to Arbuth- 
not,” now generally known as “ The Prologue to the Satires,”’ 
and those who know nothing of Pope will know about as 
much of the friend to whom he thus dedicated his poems. 
Yet in his own day few men enjoyed a higher reputation. 
The son of a Scottish Jacobite clergyman of good family, 
John Arbuthnot migrated to England on his father’s death in 
1691, taught mathematics in London, entered the University 
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of Oxford, and finally adopted medicine as his profession, 
taking the Doctor's Degree in 1696, his twenty-ninth year, 
Fortune brought him to the bedside of Prince George of 
Denmark, and the treatment proving successful, Arbuthnot 
became henceforth * Est-il-possible’s” medical attendant, 
being promoted soon after to be * Physytian in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty.”” He was the friend of Swift and Gay and 
Parnell and Bolingbroke and Pope, and figures among the 
wits and literati of the reign of Anne. Now he is supping 
with Lord Peterborough at the “ Smyrna,’’ in Pall Mall, now 
visiting Pope at Twitnam; now making presents of tea to 
Mrs. Howard, or dancing attendance upon the Court at 
Kensington or Windsor. His writings, including those of 
which he was part author and attributed pieces, fill the pages 
of an extensive bibliography compiled by Mr. Aitken; the 
chief of them being his “ History of John Bull’’ and the 
“ Memoirs of Scriblerus,’’ which, with the rest of Arbuthnot’s 
genuine works, and some of the doubtful, are reprinted here 
by the editor, with notes and an index. An excellent por- 
trait, excellently reproduced in collotype from the painting 
by Jervas, is inserted in the volume as frontispiece. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT, LATE LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL IN THE FRENCH ARMY. Translated 
from the French by Arthur John Butler, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. With 
portrait, maps and index. 452-472 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by 


mail, $4.87. 
RELIGION. 

BAXTER'S SECOND INNINGS. Specially reported for 
the School Team. By Henry Drummond, F. G. S., 
etc., author of “ Tropical Afiica,” “ First,” etc. Drum- 
mond Booklets. Author’s edition. 32 pp. 12mo, 
paper, lo cents; by mail, 12 cents. 

Crrcum PrRacorpDIA. The Collects of the Holy 
Catholic Church as they are set forth by the Church of 
England in her Book of Common Prayer for every 
Sunday in the year, together with a few Poems, By 
Mr. Parsons. 93 pp. I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

FrRoM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 
the Chapel Royal Whitehall. 
Moore, M. A., Honorary Canon of Christ Church. 
pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Aubrey Lackington Moore, who represents the literary 
sermon writer in the Church of England, deals in these ser- 
mons preached before popular audiences at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, with “ the love of God as seen in the light of the 
incarnation and the responsibility of man as seen in the light 
of the judgment.”’ The twotogether carry man “ From Advent 
to Advent.” 

Gop s IMAGE IN MAN. Some intuitive perceptions of 
truth. By Henry Wood, author of “ Edward Burton,” 
‘* Natural Law in the Business World,” etc. 258 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The word intuitive appears to be used in the title of this 
book very much as all technical words are in the volume, in 
a loose and popular sense, which corresponds with the 
author's general intention to keep oft the ground of accurate 
thinking and deal with the subject only in a general and 
popular way. On this ground he writes cautiously, sensibly 
and suggestively. He is a believer in the value of criticism 
as iapplied to theology in all departments; but religious 
truths, religious duty and religious obligations are too real 
with him to permit any trifling. The book is open-minded 
certainly and in a sense advanced, but it is reverent and be- 
lieving and must be accepted as an honest, able and promis- 
ing effort to free faith from unnecessary incumbrances and to 
point out the line on which it must prevail before the people, 
against every form of unbelief. N. Y. lndependent. 
INDICATIONS OF THE SECOND BOOK OF MOSES CALLED 

Exopus. Edward B. Latch, author of ‘*A Review of 
the Holy Bible,” “ Indications of the Book of Job,” 
“ Indications of the Book of Genesis.” 350 pp. I2mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. ; 

A mystical interpretation of Exodus, with diagrams in- 
tended to elucidate a theory of God, earth and man, origi- 
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nated by the author, and brought forth in this and a previous 
volume on Genesis. 


LIGHT AND PEACE. Sermons and Addresses. By 
Henry Robert Reynolds, D. D., Principal of Cheshunt 
College. Preachers of the age. With portrait. 214 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Dr. Reynolds belongs by long possessed rights in this 
series. He in an English Congregationalist, since 1860 
Principal of Lady Huntingdon’s College, Chestnut, Herst. 
He has been prolific with his pen in many directions. The 
sermons in this collection are elevated in theme and treat- 
ment, They touch the noblest themes in a noble manner, 
and with much imaginative power and eloquent force. 

N. Y. Independent. 


MESSAGES TO THE MULTITUDE. Being ten represen- 
tative sermons selected at Mentone, and two unpub- 
lished addresses delivered on memorable occasions. 
By Charles Haddon Spurgeon. Preachers of the Age. 
With portrait. 306 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This volume, perhaps above all the works that have ap- 
peared in this admirable series, will interest the general 
public. It was the last book upon which Mr. Spurgeon was 
engaged prior to his death, and it has had the advantage, for 
the better portion, of the author's revision. The sermons 
themselves are very characteristic of the man, and no more 
distinctive examples of his style, religious views, and absorb- 
ing method could be produced. They are full of natural 
eloquence and homely truths, the preacher talking to the 
reader with a vigorous simplicity and wealth of illnstration 
that can scarcely fail to go direct to the heart. It is interest- 
ing to be able to contrast Mr. Spurgeon’s earlier addresses 
with those of later years, the first of the sermons in this vol- 
ume having been preached so long ago as 1859, while the 
last was delivered in 1891. Publishers’ Circular. 


“‘My PoINnT OF VIEW. Representative selections, 
from the works of Prof. Henry Drummond. By Wil- 
liam Shepard. 320 pp. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 58 
cents. 

A selection of moral and religious extracts from the works 
of Mr. Henry Drummond. So far as appears from the vol- 
ume, they are taken without obtaining the author’s consent. 


” 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON THE CHURCH IN THE NEw 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D. D., 
author of “‘ A Devotional Life of Our Lord,” ‘‘ Turning 
Points of English Church History,” etc. With maps. 
159 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A collection with notes of the passages on the early 
church, its ideal, plan, organization and development in the 

New Testament, 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Her- 
mann Lotze. Edited by F. C. Conybeare, M. A. 
176 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

There is a curious interest attaching to this work, which 
was chiefly translated by Mrs. Conybeare, a lady whose per- 
sonal goodness and high culture caused her early death to be 
all the more widely mourned. Her husband has completed 
and edited it in thoroughly sympathetic fashion, and it forms 
a concise statement of the views of one of the clearest-minded 
of our later thinkers on some of the greatest questions of our 
life. London Booksellr. 


RICH AND Poor. A Tract for All Times. By the 
Bishop of Liverpool. 30 )p. 12 mo, paper, 10 cents; 
by mail, 13 cents. 

A sermon by John Charles Lyle, Bishop of Liverpool, on 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, preached many years ago. 
SERMONS. By H. Scott Holland, M. A., Canon of 

St. Paul’s. Contemporary pulpit library. 188 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A refined, earnest tone, which can scarcely fail of effect 
with thoughtful readers, is a noticeable feature of this volume. 
Canon Holland has the gift of clearly indicating a line of 
thought, while a certain persuasiveness of style adds force to 
his reasoning. The majority of these sermons were preached 
during the past year at St. Paul’s, but one of the best—that 
on “ Pace ’’—was delivered at Oxford. Publishers’ Circular. 
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SERMONS To YOUNG MEN. The Secret Voice. By 
the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of London; The Religious 
Duty of Thought. By the Rt. Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D.; 
Christian Strength. By the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D.; 
The Joy of the Lord. By Canon Henry Scott Holland, 
104 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 


THE AUIHENTICITY OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE, 
Its bearing upon the evidences of the truth of Christian- 
ity. Five Lectures. By Lord A. C. Hervey, D. D., 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Delivered at Bath in the 
Autumn of 1890. Second edition. 156 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

These five lectures on the bearing of the authenticity, or 
otherwise, of the Pauline gospel on the evidences of the 
truth of Christianity have reached a second edition. To 
those who cannot for any reason study the authorities at first 
hand this little book is invaluable. London Bookseller, 


THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH AND THE REASON. The 
three great fountains of Divine authority. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D. D. 298 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Professor Briggs, the much tried theologian, who also is 
trying the brains of the Presbyterian Church, has put into 
book form seven of his lectures, which between them em- 
body the offences with which he is charged, as well as the 
reasons for his belief. In view of the conflict which has 
just broken out anew in the denomination of which Professor 
Briggs is a member and of which conflict he is the nominal 
cause, though hundreds of thousands of believers think as 
he thinks, the author’s preface will be read with peculiar 
interest. Ure is part of it: 

“ The differences that prevail within the church and with- 
out the church as to the questions discussed in this book are 
the great barriers and stumbling blocks in the way of peace, 
harmony and unity of Christendom. To remove them even 
at the cost of conflict with those who insist upon their re- 
maining is the work of a true Christian peacemaker. The 
author wrote his lectures with this end in view. The peace, 
unity, prosperity and glory of Christ’s church are the aim of 
his labor and prayer, of his hope and his ambition; and 
these he assuredly sees as the goal of prophesy and history, 
and as the crowning work of the reigning Redeemer.” 

N. Y. Herald. 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. With Notes 
and Introduction. By Rev. A. B. Davidson, D. D., L. 
L. D. The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 

368 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.24. 
Few books in the canon are more difficult than that which 
contains the writings of the prophet Ezekiel, and none less 
suited to purely popular annotation. Indeed, as the editor 
himself owns, the best of students must leave the book with 
a certain sense of defeat, owing to its obcure allusions and 
apparently corrupt passages. Dr. Davidson may therefore 
be the more sincerely congratulated upon his lucid and 
scholarly introduction, which renders the study of the text 
far easier and more interesting than it would be without such 
aid. The notes are excellent, and explain away much seem- 
ing obscurity: London Bookseller. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. An Essay on 
the gradual growth and formation of the Hebrew Canon 
of Scripture. By Herbert Edward Ryle, B. D. 304 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $.48. 

According to Prof. Ryle, the formation of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon began with the alleged discovery of the Book of 
the Law (substantially identical with our Deuteronomy) by 
Hilkiah in the year 622 B. C., and was completed somewhat 
less than five centuries later under the Maccabzean princes, 
In every instance a considerable interval seems to have 
elapsed between the composition of a book and its canoni- 
zation, and in every instance also the seal of divinity was set 
on it by men who had themselves no claim to inspiration or 
infallibility, Prof, Ryle, however, holds that the general 
recognition which the Hebrew Bible received from Christ 
and His apostles suffices to invest it with divine authority (p. 
209). But the evidence, so far as it goes, tells more for the 
authenticity than for the authority of writings now admitted 
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to have been erroneously ascribed to Moses, David, Isaiah 
and Daniel; and as good an argument might be drawn from 
gospel texts for the pretensions of the Roman See. Academy. 
THE CLOUD oF WITNESS. A Daily Sequence of 
Great Thoughts from Many Minds following the Chris- 
tian Seasons. By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell. With 
frontispiece. 551 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents; full calf, $2.25; by mail, $2.34. 
Extracts from many authors are arranged in a sequence 
suggested by the collect, epistle, gospel, or lesson for each 
successive Sunday in the Christian year. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. As set forth by 
Biblical writers and by modern critical historians. The 
Baird lectures for 1889. By James Robertson, D. D. 
524 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

After a brief introduction, setting forth the present attitude 
of the “‘advanced”’ critics, such as Graf, Kuenen, Vatke, 
Renan, Cheyne, etc., in regard to the Old Testament, and 
the peculiar difficulties attending investigations of this kind, 
Professor Robertson enters on the discussion of 
the religious character of the history of Israel, the two 
contending theories of this history, and of the writings 
of the ninth and eighth centuries B. C. Two very in- 
teresting chapters are devoted to the “ Jehovah Religion,” 
which espeoially characterized the people of Israel, and 
“Ethic Monotheism” of the prophets. In the latter portion 
of his work he deals quite fully with the question as to the 
early date and religious bases of authoritative institutions, 
and gives a chapter each to the three codes—the law books 
and the law and prophecy. The concluding chapter con- 
tains an admirable summing up of the various points in 
dispute. The “critical’’ school, so-called, takes for granted, 
in his judgment, everything which it deems necessary, and 
makes assertions which are as remarkable for audacity as 
they are lacking in bottom. N.Y. Times. 
THE FAITHS OF THE PEOPLE. By J. Fitzgerald 

Molloy, author of “Court Life below Stairs; or, 
London under the Georges,” “ Royalty Restored; or, 
London under Charles II.,” “ The Life and Adventures 
of Edmund Kean,” “ The Life and Adventures of Peg 
Woffington,” etc. In two volumes. 251-218 pp. 8vo, 
$6.30; by mail, $6.60. 

The writer appears to have visited many places of worship 
in London, and one in Algiers; these he has described, and 
appended summaries of the tenets of the various congrega- 
tions, together with sketches of the lives of their founders. 
His accounts of the services are written in a florid journal- 
istic manner, by no means devoid of personalities; and 
though they might have been better done, they could easily 
have been worse. His summary of Mohammed’s career is 
rather unreflective; and the pages on the father of Method- 
ism are chiefly concerned with trivialties—for example, 
Wesley’s squabbles with his wife. In the chapter on the 
Catholic Apostolic Church we miss Mrs. Carlyle’s profound 
dictum, ‘If I had married Irving the tongues would never 
have been heard.’”’ In his criticism of creed Mr. Molloy 
hardly distinguishes sufficiently between the original con- 
fession and the present practice, especially in the case of the 
Society of Friends. The information that the Jews do not 
hold “the doctrines of the Trinity and of vicarious atone- 
ment’ is somewhat superfluous; and we do not know what 
to make of a statement that “the Congregationalists are 
to-day the most numerous and influential body in the Church 
of England.” We notice several small errors. e. g., Arch- 
bishop “ Langley ”’ for Longley; and “ Rabbins”’ is a funny 
word. Atheneum. 


THe HIDDEN LIFE OF THE HEART. Thoughts from 
the writings of Father A. C. A. Hall, late of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist. Edited by A. M.O. With 
portrait, 102 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. With portrait. Preachers of the 
Age. 217 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Sermons dealing with the ethical needs of life, somewhat 
ascetic in spirit and showing the influence of Browning. 

The volume is preceded by a portrait. 
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THE Next STEP IN CHRISTIANITY. By S. D. 
McConnell, D. D. An Address Before the Contem- 
porary Club Philadelphia. 19 pp. 16mo, 10 cents; 
by mail, 12 cents. 

An address on the development of Christianity. It points 
out that the next stage in its progress.will be a stronger pur- - 
pose and effort to secure personal holiness, 

{HE PaTHway TO EasTEeR. Seven words for seven 
days. Selected by Rose Porter. 32pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 23 cents, 

THE SOTERIOLUOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
William Porcher Du Bose, M. A.,S. T. D. Professor 
of Exegesis in the University of the South. 391 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Dr. DuBose is a Professor at Sewanee, Tenn. “ The 
essence and content of my faith is that accepting Christ for 
what he divinely and infallibly means to me, I see myself made 
and become righteous in Him, I take Him as God’s assurance 
and pledge of what I am to be through faith in Him, This 
leads necessarily to a twofold relation on our part to the 
righteousness of Christ—a relation in faith and a relation in 
fact.” 

THE SYRIAN CHURCH IN INDIA. By George Milne 
Rae, M. A. With illustrations, 388 pp. 8vo, $3.15; 
by mail, $3.33. 

The Rev. G. Milne Rae, M. A., Fellow of the University 
of Madras, has made an important contribution to the history 
of Christianity in India, He states that when some 24 years 
ago he went as a missionary to Madras, in the service of the 
Free Church of Scotland, he came into direct touch with the 
Syrians, as there were always representatives of the Syrian 
community among his students in the Christian college. 
Inasmuch as the Syrian Church is the most ancient Christian 
community in India, this carefully prepared sketch of its his- 
tory will doubtless be read with interest by many representa- 
tives of missionary societies, and by others who, in one way 
or another, are assisting in the evangelization of that country. 

Manchester Examiner and Times. 

Visions. By A. R. Simpson, author of ‘Steps 
Through the Stream,” “ Friends and Friendship,” etc. 
31 pp. 12mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 

A simple tract by Mr. Alexander Russell Simpson on the 
power of things unseen. 


TRAVEL. 

A GIRL’S WINTER IN INDIA. By Mary Thorn Car- 
penter. With illustrations. 240 pp. I2mo, $1.15; by 
mail, 1.28. 

Miss Carpenter’s record of her travels in the East begins 
at Rome, whence she proceeded to Naples, and then by 
steamer through the Suez Canal to Ceylon, Bombay, and the 
interior Indian cities, Calcutta, and back to Bombay, sailing 
from that port early in the spring for Egypt, but not without 
sadness while reflecting that “ every one’s passage is taken 
homeward sooner or later by steamer or by Charon’s Ferry.”’ 
The volume originally was written as a journal that might 
give pleasure to a father who had remained at home. Its 
publication now will afford such pleasure to those who read it 
that the delight of its original reader will be readily under- 
stood. It is gracefully written, and the lands Miss Carpenter 
visited were seen with an intelligence that is by no means too 
common with travelers in these times. The profit one derives 
from reading the book is measurably heightened by the ease 
and variety of expression by means of which the mass of 
information is imparted. N. Y. Times. 
A SATCHEL GUIDE. For the Vacation Tourist in 

Europe. A compactitinerary ofthe British Isles, Belgium 
Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzerland, 
France, Austria, and Italy. With maps Revised annually. 
Revised edition for 1892. 307 pp. Indexed. 16 mo. 
leather, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.44. 

A valuable little book to the traveler in European countries. 
It is a condensation of the “Baedeker’s” and “‘Murray’s,” but 
gives full description of all the principal places worth seeing. 
Those who contemplate a six weeks’ visit to the other side of 
the Atlantic will find this a sufficient guide to about all they 
can “ do’ inthe time attheircommand. Philadelphia Press. 
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A Too SHORT VACATION. 
liams and Emma V. McLoughlin. 
illustrations from their own Kodak. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A dainty addition to the multitudinous accounts of 
European trips and not without some value expectant trave- 
lers, especially women. Miss Williams, who is a well-known 
teacher in one of the leading schools of this city, with 
Miss McLoughlin, made the usual tour of Europe. They 
rode and tramped about alone in various countries and all 
sorts of weather, and their experiences are told in a most 
interesting way, alert with some of the gush of gratified 
womanhood. The book is likely to encourage other ener- 
getic and healthy women to undertake a similar trip. The 
hints to women travelers are many and excellent, but the 
estimates of expenses are very low. The book is most 
daintily printed and the illustrations from kodak pictures by 
the authors are pretty and fitting. Philadelphia Press. 


IraALy. Handbook for Travelers. By K. Baedeker. 
First Part : Northern Italy, including Leghorn, Florence, 
Ravenna, and routes through Switzerland and Austria, 
With 16 maps and 28 plans. Ninth remodeled edition. 
464 pp. Indexed. 16mo, limp cloth, $2.10; by mail, 
$2.20. 

The ninth edition, corrected to date, Baedeker’s guide- 
books not being stereotyped. 


Lonpon oF To Day. An illustrated handbook for 
the season, 1892. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. The eighth 
annual edition, revised and in large part re-written, and 
comprising additional illustrations. 434 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

This edition has an American preface, in which Mr. Pascoe 
says the work has been more generally recognized in London 
than here, although it was originally designed for American 
reading. Another statement which he makes—* It is Uncle 
Sam who keeps the North Atlantic ferries a-going; gainsay 
that if we can”—perhaps explains this, for it must be true 
that most Americans have purchased it after getting to Lon- 
don instead of before leaving home. It is a book that must 
not only interest but do service to every American who 
crosses the seas. It should be better known on this side the 
water. N.Y. Times. 


Our LIFE IN THE Swiss HIGHLANDS. By John 
Addington Symonds and his daughter Margaret. With 
illustrations. 366 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

Essays reprinted from the Fortnightly, Cornhill, Pall 

Mall Gazette, St. Moritz Post and two from “ Italian By- 

ways.”’ They all deal with local phases of life, lit by wide 

literary and historical knowledge. 


PALMS AND PEARLS; OR, SCENES IN CEYLON. By 
Alan Waters. 317 pp. 
appendix. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.95. 

Mr. Waters begins with a practical chapter which the in- 
tending visitor to Ceylon may study with profit. Not the 
least u-eful bit of advice that he gives is: ‘ Don’t try to find 
out how your food is cooked.” A chapter on “ Singhalese 
History,’’ with its four epochs of Native, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and British rule, follows. The people and the country are 
then described briefly and effectively. Among the most in- 
teresting objects about which Mr. Waters writes—and he 
always writes in an excellent style—is the bo-tree of Anara- 
dhapoora, the oldest tree, our author thinks, that there is in 
the world. He does not hesitate to express his belief in its 
reputed age of 2,179 years. Its planting is attributed to the 
year 288 B. C., and the records of its existence are, if 
not absolutely continuous, still such as to afford a strong pre- 
sumption that the claim of antiquity is well founded. The 
concluding chapters of the volume are given to the fauna and 
flora of the island. Spectator. 


ENGLAND. By William Winter. 
274 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 


By Lucy Langdon Wil- 
With forty-eight 
264 pp. I2mo, 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
New edition. 
cents, 

Mr. William Winter’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England ”’ is a care- 
ful revision of his work with the same title first issued sev- 
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eral years ago in Edinburgh by David Douglas. The Douglas 
edition was, however, a reissue of matter that had already 
been in print in two works called “ The Trip to England” 
and “ English Rambles,” with a Harper's Magazine paper 
entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Home.’ The present volume is of 
a size adapting it to a small coat pocket, and is well printed 
and bound. Mr. Winter’s sympathy with English antiquity 
is profound; he writes reverently, meditatively, and elo- 
quently. As an interpreter of the thoughts and feelings of 
Americans who approach historic and literary England with 
intelligent appreciation of what it all stands for tothem he is 
delightful, wise and impressive. NM. Y. Times. 


SHEPP’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WORLD Consisting 
of photographic views of cities, street scenes, public 
buildings, cathedrals, mosques, churches, temples, ob- 
servatories, castles, homes of noted people, private and 
public apartments in royal palaces, universities, colleges, 
volcanoes, lake and mountain scenery, locks, fjords, 
falls, river scenery, canons, geysers, bridges, parks, 
fountains, theatres, obelisks, towers, memorials, tombs, 
caves, cemeteries, pyramids, ruins of castles, ruins of 
temples, ruins of ancient cities, tropical scenery, towns, 
villages, huts; together withra large array of instantaneous 
photographs, showings the every-day life of the people 
in the various countries of the world. Collected from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, North America, South 
America and the Pacific Islands, representing the world 
as it exists to-day. Also, direct copies of famous paint- 
ings and statuary by the world’s old and modern mas- 
ters, taken from the leading galleries, including the 
Louvre and Luxembourg galleries, Paris, and Versailles 
Gallery, Versailles, France ; the Dresden Gallery, Ger- 
many; the Uffizi and Pitti galleries, Florerce, Italy; 
and the Vatican Gallery, Rome, forming the largest 
and most unique collection of photographs ever pub- 
lished in one volume. Carefully arranged and appro- 
priately explained by James W. Shepp and Daniel B. 
Shepp. 523 pp, quarto, $4.00; by mail, $4.56. 

A handsome volume designed to illustrate a tour of the 
globe, going eastward from Ireland and ending at the Capi- 
tol at Washington. The series is well selected, with a fair 
degree of freshness, is printed pretty evenly in heliotype 
from plates of uniform size, and has a few lines of guide-book 
explanation at the foot of each view. This text must not be 
scrutinized too closely in detail, either for what it says or 
what it omits to say—e. g., the overthrow of the Vendome 
Column is not mentioned, and the so-called Aztec calendar- 
stone, here rightly shown in the fasio of the National Mu 
seum in the City of Mexico, is said to stand “at the foot of 
the left tower of the Cathedral.’”’? The views, too, are occa- 
sionally not the most recent in cases where this is of some 
consequence, as in the view of Athens, and one cannot praise 
the choice or execution of the few representations of paint- 
ing and statuary. But, all deductions made, this is an attrac- 
tive book for the centre table, and contains some souvenir for 
almost every tourist. XV. Y. Post. 


SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM. A Collection of 
miscellaneous essays and notes on travel. By W. J. 
Knox Little, M. A., canon residentiary of Worcester, 
and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 338 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.52. 

Essays and sketches on various points on the Mediter- 
ranean, reached apparently in a yachting trip. Algiers, 
Palermo, Ravenna, Rossano (the home of S. Nilus), Amalfi, 
Lebanon, and various points in Palestine. The book is 
written from the standpoint of modern medizvalism. 


THE First CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By Fridtjof 
Nansen. Translated from the Norwegian by Hubert 
Majendie Gepp, B. A., Lecturer at the University of 
Upsala. A new edition, abridged. With numerous 
illustrations, map and index. 452 pp. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.11. 

A reprint and condensation of Fridtjof Nansen’s “ Cross- 
ing of Greenland” in 1882 and later, as translated by Mr. 

Hubert Majendie Gepp. 
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THE HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SPAIN. By the 
late Richard Ford. Revised and corrected. Eighth 
edition. Part I. Madrid and the Castiles. The 
Basque Provinces, Leon, Asturias and the Galicia. 
Part II. Estremadura, Andalucia, Murcia, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, and the Balearic Islands. 
With maps and plans. 274 pp. to 569 pp. Two volumes. 
12mo, $5.63; by mail, $5.80. 

Murray's “ Spain,’ one of the very best in his series is 
now republished in two volumes, each about the size of the 
original volume by Mr. Richard Ford, which forms its basis. 


POETRY. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By 
Rudyard Kipling, author of “Plain Tales from the 
Hills,”’ “ The Naulahka,” etc. 207 pp. I2mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 

DREAMS AND Days. Poems. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. 188 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

LEADING CaSES DONE INTO ENGLISH AND OTHER 
Diversions. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 98 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

One of the most distirguished members of the English 
bar and a well-known writer on law has here for the second 
time used a singular talent for nonsense verse to make a 
book amusing for both lawyers and laymen. 


MaraAH. By Owen Meredith. 202 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

The late Lord Lytton’s posthumous volume, “ Marah,” 
published under his familiar pen name, “Owen Meredith,” 
will derive its chief interest from the melancholy circumstances 
in which it was written and published. Between twenty and 
thirty short pieces go to make up a volume of 200 pages. All 
were written in recent leisure hours, and were already in 
proof at the time of the poet’s death; indeed, some privately 
printed copies intended for friends were delivered the day 
after his death. He had concluded to omit one of the pieces 
and to write another to take its place. On this substitute he 
was engaged during the last days of his life, and it was 
“found at his bedside with the ink hardly dry on the paper.” 
The poet’s widow gives these facts in a preface, and in an 
appendix prints the fragment. It relates directly to their 
married life. N.Y. Times. 


SELECTED Poems. By Walt Whitman. With 
portrait. Fiction, Fact and Fancy series. 179 pp. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

This edition is, says the editor, ‘‘a concession to friend- 
ship,” Mr. Whitman having been prevailed upon some time 
before his death to allow it to be made. It is also, he says, 
partially a concession to the spirit which banished ‘“ Leaves 
of Grass’? from Massachusetts. The intention of the pub- 
lishers has been to offer those of Whitman’s poems which are 
most truly representative of his genius, without including 
those which have been offensive to loversof propriety. The 
selections have been well made, and those who have yet to 
make acquaintance with this most original of American poets 
will have reason to thank the publishers for this little volume. 

Boston Transcript. 


SWALLOW FLIGHTS. New edition of ‘* Poems,” pub- 
lished in 1877, with ten additional poems. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton, author of “ In a Garden of Dreams,’ 
etc. 168 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE CITY OF THE SEVEN HILts. An Illustrated 
Poem, By H. Grattan Guinness, D. D., author of ‘* Ro- 
manism and Reformation.” * Light for the Last Days,” 
“The Approaching End of the Age,” ‘ The Divine 
Programme.’ 302 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

Any attempt to seriously criticise this poem in rhymed he- 
roics is out of the question. Its scansion is fairly correct, 
and its notes contain a marvelous assortment of quotations, 
apparently intended to prove that Rome is the Babylon of 
the book of the Revelation of St. John, and that the Oxford 
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movement in the Anglican communion is, if anything, rather 
worse. Pictures of the victims of the Inquisition in Mexico 
come next toa picture of the new reredos in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and the whole book is the oddest jumble imaginable of 
Protestantism run mad and capital letters. 

London Bookseller. 


THE DEAD NyMPH AND OTHER Poems. By Charles 
Henry Liiders. 134 pp. 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 
Since his early death, Mr. Liders’ work has attracted 
much attention and this collection of his poems is the first 
published. He had previous to his death published “ Hallo 

My Fancy.” 

THE LOVER S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. 
of Love Poems for Every Day in the Year. 
Parker Chandler. Vol. II. July to December. 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The publishers send out the second volume, completing 
Mr. Horace P. Chandler’s “ Lover’s Year Book of Poetry,”’ 
which is constructed on the plan of selecting a poem for each 
day in the year. Vol. I. extends over the first half of the 
year and Vol, II. over the second. ‘They are pleasing vol- 
umes—pleasingly printed and bound, pleasing in the idea 
that prompted the preparation of them, For the most part 
modern authors, and frequently living ones, are laid under 
contribution. Occasional exceptions are Michael Angelo, 

Milton, Tasso, or Camoéns, but these are rare among the 

365 selected. Even Mr. Lecky shares in the selection, his 

lines on “ Married Life,’’ among the best in his recent vol- 

ume, standing opposite the date Nov. 15. N.Y. Times. 


THE ODES AND EpopEs OF Horace. Translated 
into English verse, with an introduction and notes and 
Latin text. By John B. Hague, Ph. D. 188 pp. Small 
quarto, $1.35; by mail, $1.55. 

Dr. J. B. Hague’s rhymed translation of the “Odes and 
Epodes of Horace,” represents on his part the loving work 
of many years. It is accompanied by the Latin text as it was 
received thirty or forty years ago, and by an introduction and 
notes intended for the general reader. The versions, al- 
though very free, contain the same number of lines as the 
originals ; the notes consist chiefly of those views of Horace, 
his works, and the history of his times which formerly met 
with general acceptance. NV. Y. Post. 


THE SONG OF DERMOT AND THE EARL. An Old 
French poem from the Carew manuscript No. 596 in 
the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth Place. Edited 
with literal translation and notes, a fac-simile and amap. 
By Goddard Henry Orpen. 355 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1 92. 

The Clarendon Press sends out a carefully prepared edition 
of the old French poem contained in MS. 596, in the Lam- 
beth Library. Mr. G. H. Orpen is the editor, and he not 
only has collated the text of Francisque Michel’s edition of 
1837 with the original MS., but has added a literal transla- 
tion, abundant and well-digested notes, a map of that part of 
Ireland, Midhe and Laighin, in which lay the scene of the 
war described in the poem, full indexes of places and names, 
a glossary, and a title, “ The Song of Dermot and the Earl.” 
The MS. has been consulted by historians of Ireland, notably 
by Stokes, but the text has never yet been presented in so 
useful and handy a form as in Mr. Orpen’s valuable edition. 
The translation, which is printed on the right-hand pages, 
the text occupying the left, claims no merit of literary beauty, 
but it has the far more important one, in this case, of faith- 
fulness and accuracy. N.Y. Post. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD AND OTHER VERSES. By 
W. E. Henley. 102 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 

This is the second volume of verse by the editor of the 

Scots Observer, a coming man in English poetry. 

THE Tempest. A New Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. IX. 
465 pp. Indexed. Crown 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3. 32. 

See review, 


THE WINGS OF IcARUS. By Susan Marr Spalding. 
III pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


A Collection 
By Horace 
229 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR Boys ANDGIRLS. A revised edition 
of how to keep well. A text-book of health for use in 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco and 
other narcotics on the bodily life. By Albert F. Blais- 
dell, M. D., author of “ Our Bodies and How We Live,” 
“ Physiology for Little Folks,” etc. Illustrated. Glos- 
sary and index. 250 pp. I2mo, 42 cents; by mail, 51 
cents. 

This physiology was first issued in 1885 and revised in 
1888. It is now re-issued with additions on alcohol and 
tobacco, approved by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the“ Superintend- 
ent of the Department of Scientific Instruction of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.” 

THE DRAINAGE OF HABITABLE BUILDINGS, By W. 
Lee Beardmore. Being a reprint and revision of a 
series of articles which appeared in the pages of ‘ The 
Plumber and Decorator, and Journal of Gas and Sani- 
tary Engineering.” ‘The Specialist Series. 88pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

The articles of which this took is made appeared in 1881, 
in the English Plumber and Decorator, and the book itself 
was prepared in 1891. It gives the English practice, at 
many points unsuitable for this country. 


SCIENCE. 

A Hanp-Book OF WIRING TABLES. For arc, in- 
candescent lighting, and motor circuits. By A. E. 
Watson. 76 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Tables giving the resistance, etc., of copper wires, and 
the rules of the New England and New York City associa- 
tion of underwriters on electric wiring. 

A SHort History OF NATURAL SCIENCE, AND OF 
THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE TIME OF THE 
GREEKS 0 THE PRESENT Day. For the use of schools 
and young persons. By Arabella B. Buckley (Mrs. 
Fisher), author of “The Fairyland of Science,” “ Life 
and Her Children,’ “‘ Winners in Life’s Race,” etc. 
New edition, revised and re-arranged. With illustra- 
tions, chronological table and index. 509 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

This book first appeared in 1875. In 1888 the book was 
rewritten on molecular physics, electro-magnetism and 
botany, and a chapter added on musical vibration. While 
announced as revised and rearranged, the changes do not 
cover some important recent aspects of the subjects treated. 
AIR AND WATER. By Vivian B. Lewes, F. I. C., F. 

C.S. Illustrated. University Extension Series. 183 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

This new volume of the admirable “ University Extension” 
Series deals with the changes and actions going on in the 
atmosphere and the yet more marvellous work which water is 
performing in nature. The language is delightfully clear 
and concise, unnecessary technicalities are omitted, the 
illustrations are good, and there is not a dry page in the 
book. London Bookseller. 
A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By 

J. Clerk Maxwell, M. A. In two volumes. Third 
edition. Edited and revised by J. J. Thomson. _ lllus- 
trated with plates. 506-5co pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.20; 
by mail, $7.57. 

The third edition of an epoch-making work and generally 
accepted as placing the theory of the science on anew basis. 
BLowpire ANALYSIS. By J. Landauer. Authorized 

English edition. ‘Translated by James Taylor, B. Sc., 
A. R. S. M. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
With illustrations and colored plate. 173 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.09. 

ISLAND LIFE; OR, THE PHENOMENA AND CAUSES OF 
INSULAR FAUNAS AND F LorAs. Including a revision 
and attempted solution of the problem of geological 
climates. By Alfred Russell Wallace, author of “ The 
Malay Archipelago,” “ The Geographical Distribution of 
Animals,” ‘“ Darwinism,” etc. Second and revised 
edition. With maps and index. 563 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.45. 

Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s “Island Life” appears, with 
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some noteworthy additions and modifications, in a new 
edition. Various insular floras and faunas are considerably 
increased, especially with regard to the very interesting lists 
of the Galapagos and the Sandwich Isles. The animals and 
birds of Borneo and of Madagascar are largely added to, 
and the problem of the migration of animals and plants 
since the Glacial epoch is to some extent modified in ac- 
cordance with the conclusions of the late Dr. Croll. 
Saturday Review 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS FOR THE SCHOOL-Room. ‘That 
may be made by teachers wholly without previous ex- 
perience; and adapted to introduce young pupils toa 
knowledge of elementary science by experimental 
methods, and arouse a spirit of inquiry. By John F. 
_Woodhull, Professor of Natural Science in the College 
for the Training of Teachers, New York City ; author of 
“Manual of Home-made Apparatus.”” The Reading * 
Circle Library. 99 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 


THE ApopiID&. A Morphological Study. By Henry 
M. Bernard. With seventy-one illustrations. Nature 
series. 316 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The apodidz are the members of the genus apus classed 
with the entomostraca, small insect-crab water animals, leaf- 
like bodies and legs twisted underneath a sort of carapace. 
Mr. H. M. Bernard after work in the laboratory of Ernest 
Haeckel endeavors in this volume to show that apus is de- 
rived from a carnivorous annelid, a true link between the 
annelids and crustacea and related to the trilobite, ‘The vol- 
ume is most technical. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

BRITANNIC CONFEDERATION. A series of papers by 
Admiral Sir John Colomb, Professor Edward A. Free- 
man, George G. Chisholm, Professor Shield Nicholson, 
Maurice H. Hervey, and the Right Honorable Lord 
Thring. Edited with an introduction, by Arthur Silva 
White. Reprinted from the “Scottish Geographical 
Magazine.”” Withanew map of the British Empire. 

180 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.05; by mail, $1.16. 
Professor Freeman, who contributed the second of the six 
essays, never wrote anything more characteristic, both in its 
strong and its weak points. Part of the essay is taken up 
with an attack on the expression ‘‘ Imperial Federation,’’ but 
when it is finished we are not much advanced on our road. 
Nor do we gain much more from the contribution of the other 
Professor, Mr. J. Shield Nicholson, of Edinburgh, who deals 
with tariffs and international commerce. By far the most 
practical and useful of the series are those of Sir John Colomb 
and Mr. Maurice Hervey, Principal of the Illawarra College, 
New South Wales; both these writers, as well as Lord 
Thring, put before us the relative advantages and gains to 
Great Britain and the individual colonies from union with 
each other, and both show that if the Colonies were to set 
up for themselves they would probably sink in the common- 
wealth of nations to the level of the South American repub- 
lics. An excellent map is given, designed by the editor and 
compiled by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, showing the extent and 
general characteristics of the British empire. Academy. 


Essays AND NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. By John W. 
Hales, M.A. New edition. 300 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

The new edition (originally published in 1884), contains 

a number of magazine articles, the most notable of which are 

on the journey from Stratford to London in the poet’s day, 

on “ Stratford in 1605,” on “‘ Chaucer and Shakespeare,” and 
on “King Lear.’’ There are also a number of reviews of 

Shakespearean books (Schmidt’s ‘Lexicon,’ Bell’s and 

Singer’s editions of Shakespeare, Mrs. Furness’s “ Concord- 

ance to the Poems,” etc.), with many brief notes on passages 

in the plays, etc., contributed to the Saturday Review, 

Academy, and other critical journals. There is much of this 

matter that was well worth gathering into a volume, and 

students of Shake:peare will be glad to have it in this conve- 
nient form. Critic. 
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Essays CIVIL. AND MoRAL, ADVANCEMENT OF 
Learning, Novum Organum, etc. By Francis Bacon, 
Viscount St. Albans, and sometime Lord Chancellor of 
England. With portrait and biographical introduction. 
493 pp. The Minerva Library of Famous Books. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

Each of these three has been separately issued in 
the past ten years in cheap form; but this is the first issue 
of all three together. 


EssAyS AND CRITICISMS. 
F. R.S. In two volumes. 
by mail, $6.45. 

These essays, principally on subjects connected with nat- 
ural history, are by very nearly the only naturalist now living 
of distinction and yet not a believer in the Darwinian theory. 
Mr. Mivart is a Roman Catholic and the circumstance lends 
great interest to much of his work. 


By St. George Mivart, 
472-461 pp. 8vo, $6.00; 


Essays OF ELIA AND ELIANA. By Charles Lamb. 
With a memoir by Barry Cornwall. In two volumes. 
419-435 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This compact edition, though in somewhat smaller type, 
contains the memoir by B. W. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) 
published in 1866, and the essays with customary notes. 


EssAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, Professor of the Germanic Language 
and Literatures in Columbia College. 359 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

In spite of all that has appeared on this well-worn subject, 
Professor Boyesen has proved himself able to say something 
fresh, interesting and suggestive, whether any part of it has 
been said before or not. His point of view is a good and 
sound one, especially from the ethical standpoint. We 
commend to our readers his essay on the “ The German 
Novel,” that on “ Novalis and the Blue Flower,’ and all 
that he says of the Romantic School. The openifg essay on 
Goethe relates to matter that is more familiar to American 
readers. NV. Y. Independent. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH PoETs. By William 
Hazlitt. With portrait. 342 pp. Iz2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. ‘ 

“ Lectures on the English Poets,” delivered originally at 
the Surrey Institute in 1818, make up a volume which this 
generation knows less of than it should. WHazlitt’s rank as 
an essayist and particularly as a critic, who not only adorned 
but elevated his office, was conceded in his lifetime by men 
like Charles Lamb, and was long afterward acknowledged 
by Thackeray. Thackeray’s words were that “he was one of 
the keenest and brightest critics that ever lived.” Chaucer, 

Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson 

and Cowper are among the poets of whom Hazlitt writes. 

A final chapter on “ The Living Poets”’ is especially inter- 

esting reading. To write of one’s contemporaries while they 

are alive is not the freest of tasks; but Hazlitt had the 
courage to write of Moore, Campbell, Scott, Byron, Words- 
worth and Southey as if they belonged to a previous 
generation. ; NM. Y. Times. 


And Other Historical 
12mo, $1.70; 


THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES. 
Essays. By Oscar Browning. 348 pp. 
by mail, $1.84. 

The majority of the papers composing this volume were 
originally published in periodicals, from which they are now 
worthily collected and issued in more permanent form. 
Among the more attractive of the subjects, apart from the 
“Flight to Varennes,’’(which is supplemented by a criticism 
on Carlyle’s account of this event which Mr Browning pro- 
nounces “ both inaccurate and untrustworthy from beginning 
to end”) are “The foreign Policy of William Pitt,” “The 
Triple Alliance of 1788,’ “ England and France in 1793,” 
“ Republican Government.’’ ‘The essays as a whole are 
distinguished by much able reasoning and scholarly treat- 
ment, and will be found of great interest by the students of 
history. Publishers’ Circular. 
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A PRIMER OF ENGLISH EtyMoLoGy. By the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D. Clarendon Press series. 112 
pp. 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Dr. Skeat is admirably fitted by lifelong Jabor for the 
preparation of a primer on this subject. 


ARISTOTLE AND ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By 
Thomas Davidson. The Great Educators. Edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 256 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


LoyYoLa, AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE 
Jesuits. By the Reverend Thomas Hughes, of the 
Society of Jesus. The Great Educators. Edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 302 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


This account of Loyola as an educator, by a member of the 
society of Jesus, covers the present methods as well as the 
past history of the society. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. For the use of American 
teachers and normal schools. By John T. Prince, Ph. 
D., agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, author 
of “ Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching.” 237 
pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Any work by Mr. John T. Prince on educational topics would 
be sure of a cordial reception by all educators and those 
interested in educational matters, but special attention will 
be attracted to this volume, which contains the results of his 
observation of the schools of Germany. The work gives a 
general idea of the organization of the schools and such a 
view of their inner workings as may be helpful to teachers 
and school officers. An account of the work in normal, 
high, private, industrial and elementary schools is given and 
very interesting matter relating to elementary science and 
observation lessons. Reading, arithmetic, geography, Jan- 
guage and manual training are treated in the work, and the 
last chapter is a comparison of the. merits of German and 
American schools. The information regarding statistics and 
organization has been derived from many sources, and the 
authorities are given The marginal notes will be of special 
value to members of normal schools and reading circles, as 
well as to the general reader. Philadelphia Record. 


PsYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THE ART OF TEACHING. 
By Joseph Baldwin, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Texas, author of “ Art of School 
Management”’ and “ Elementary Psychology.’ Inter- 
national Educational series. 381 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

This is an entirely elementary treatise, not so much, how- 
ever, on psychology as on the art of teaching it. It lays 
down a general chart of the psychologic powers of the mind, 
and follows them through in an orderly system of elementary 
instruction which is designed to furnish both the method and 
substance of an elementary course in psychology. The book 
comes from an experienced teacher, and is to be commended. 

NV. Y. Independent. 


STUDIES IN SECONDARY EbvucATION. Edited by 
Arthur H. D, Acland, M.P., and H, Llewellyn Smith, 
M. A., B. Sc. With an introduction by James Bryce, 
M. P. 334 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.48. 

A group of careful studies into the results of the efforts in 
the last 25 years to improve English secondary education, its 
present condition, the means which exist for promoting it 
and the best way of usingthem. By “ secondary education” 
is meant in England what is covered here by high schools, 
academies, girls’ seminaries and scientific schools of the ordi- 
nary range short of University work. 


Plain Facts for Students. 
77 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 


THE Etuics oF Music. 
By Edith V. Eastman. 
mail, 67 cents. 
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A COVENANT WITH THE DEAD. A Novel. By Clara 
Lemore, author of “A Harvest of Weeds,” “ Put 
Asunder,” etc. 395 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 
cents. 

An English story with many strong features. It hinges on 
the efforts of one of the characters to presesve the name of 
an old family from reproach by keeping inviolate a secret 
affecting its honor. The complications which are tus 
brought about are many and varied, and much skill has been 
shown in leading up to a dramatic climax. The characteri- 
zations are full of individuality, and there is a wealth of 
incident and of cleverly conceived situations. 

Philadelphia Record. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH AND SHORTER STORIES. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “The Angloman- 
iacs,”’ ‘“ Flower de Hundred,” etc. 281 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mrs. Harrison, writes well-planned and neat short stories. 
“A Daughter of the South” is a clever example of the lady’s 
method. Mlle. Berthe St. Felix de Lagastine is a “grandeur 
dechue ’’—that is, if ever a lovely Creole girl can be 
“‘dechue.” Gone are her possessions—the sugar plantations, 
the oleander groves of that fine old place known on the 
coast as Les Amandiers, but Berthe’s beauty, sweetness, 
and honesty remain. The de Lagastines are driven from 
their homes during the rebellion and find refuge in Paris 
when Paris is in the high tide of the Second Empire. 


In Paris there is a Colonel Ludlow, a hated Yankee, who is . 


kind to Berthe, but she hardly heeds his quiet advances 

because of a former playmate and lover, Belmont Carrington. 

In time Berthe finds that her idol is not only volage, but a 

voué.  Berthe takes to the stage and comes to New 

York, makes her début, and the story concludes with 

a Mrs. Ludlow. “A Thorn in a Cushion” is the 

romance of Mr. Dale, junior editor of the Cosmos, 

and Mrs. Burton Harrison tells how Miss E. T.’s 

manuscript (refused with thanks) did, however, bring about 

a marriage between the assistant editor and the writer of the 

story. Whether anything from the pen of the gifted E. T, 

was ever accepted by the Cosmos Mrs. Burton Harrison does 

not mention. She does not ~ ish to give away all the secrets 
of the shop. N. Y. Times, 

A DouBLE WEDDING; ©.., How SHE WAS Won. By 
Mrs. C. A. Warfield, author of ‘The Household of 
Bouverie.’’ 406 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 

Mrs. Catherine Ann Warfield, born at Natchez, Miss., in 
1816, belonged to the Southern school of female romancers, 
and this volume is a reprint of a story published a genera- 
tion ago. 

A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. By S. Bayard Dod, author 
of “ Stubble or Wheat.’’ 290 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

A novel built on the incidents related of Janet McKenzie 
Muir, the Lady of Stoneywold, as related by Dr. John Brown, 
of Edinburgh. 


A House OF POMEGRANATES. By Oscar Wilde. II- 
lustrated. 158 pp. 8vo, illuminated cover, $3.75; by 
mail, $3.96. 

Mr. Shannon and Mr. Ricketts have sprinkled the pages 
with devices rare and strange in the latest and straitest school 
of Neo-pre-Raphaelitism, and the chief illustrations in the 
book are of a most absolute fancy. Nevertheless, we rather 
like them, for they are by no means uncomely, and 
they suit their text—a compliment which we are fre- 
quently unable to pay to much more commonplace _in- 
stances of the art of book illustration. In the case of the 
text, also, hasty judgment is likely to be unduly harsh judg- 
ment. The pomegranates that compose the house—the 
grains that make up the pomegranate would have been a 
better metaphor—are four in number, and are all tales of the 
Mirchen order, though one is something even more of a 
fablian than of a Marchen. This is called “ The Birthday 
of the Infanta,”’ and tells, to put it very shortly, how a cer- 
tain little Spanish princess had an ugly dwarf who loved 
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her, and died of a broken heart when he found out, not only 
how ugly he himself was, but how his beloved mistress 
thought of him as nothing but a fantastic toy. ’Tis an ower 
true tale. But we are not sure that Mr. Wilde’s manner of 
telling it is quite the right one. The first and the last of the 
four, “ The Young King,” and “ The Star Child,” are pretty 
enough moralities. The third piece, “ The Fisherman and 
his Soul,” is much longer, as long, indeed, as any two of 
them, and to our fancy a good deal better. It tel's howa 
fisherman fell in Tove with a mermaid, and, to gain her, 
consented to part with his soul. Spectator. 

A Loyat Lover. By E. Lovett Cameron. Broad- 
way series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A simple story of English life in upper circles with a 
happy ending and some very transparent mysteries. 

A MAN AND A WoMAN. By Stanley Waterloo. Ariel 
Library. 250 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

“A Man and a Woman,” by Stanley Waterloo, has the 
fearlessness and vigor of the West, and gives the history of a 
man’s life with appalling reality--not realism; and with a 
crudity of force that startles. It takes hold of a country boy 
to begin with--this book—not to show what he saw merely, 
but what he felt; not the way he spoke but the way he 
thought; not his hardships only, but his aspirations and his 
joys. It handles him as a young man and man of middle 
age in the same way, and leaves a critical reader with a 
strange sense of having the critical faculty suspended ina 
contemplation of the dark undercurrents that tug for the soul, 
and the wonderful lights that illumine it. The ups and 
downs of Grant Harlson before his marriage to Jean Cornish, 
or rather before he met her, do not matter very much. And 
there is much in the story of their courtship that will seem to 
any conventional reader quite too unconventional, impossible, 
and not at all good form——heaven defends the pair from 
hearing the phrase, since their biographer puts them there 
before he has done with them, after writing of their heaven 
on earth. 

The purpose of the novel is to show a true marriage and 
give a glimpse of the happiness in it from the point of view 
of an appreciative bachelor friend who had loved and lost in 
his youth and believes in the real thing. There is a great 
deal of the tyrant man in the husband, but shrewd observers 
of life know how a small and absolutely loving woman like 
this wife can rule and how well her rule is appreciated by 
the one who poses for the tyrant. This happens when two 
people love each other in the greater sense as well as when 
they live together in a real separation * * * There is in 
this book a keen emotion for out-door life; a deep and vital 
appreciation of Nature as she shows her face in the Middle 
West. The beginning of the chapter ‘ Growing Up with the 
Country,” is particularly rich in color. Boston Transcript. 
A MEMBER OF TATTERSALL’S. A novel. By Hawley 

Smart, author of ‘A False Start,’ “From Post to 
Finish,” “Saddle and Sabre,’ etc. Lovell’s Westmin- 
ster series. 245 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 
cents. 

Mr. Smart, who has been publishing a sporting novel a 
year since 1869, deals here with his usual field. 

A MEMBER OF THE THIRD House. A Dramatic 
Story. By Hamlin Garland, author of “ Main-Travelled 
Roads,” “A Spoil of Office,” etc. 239 pp. With por- 
trait of the author. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A MopERN Martyr. A novel. By Sophie Kappey. 
189 pp. Leisure-Time series. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

A sensational story, having for its central pivot a woman 
who declines to love her husband until some years after 
marriage, by which time having become involved in an intri- 
gue he has to save himself from arrest by suicide. 

A Poor GirRL. By W. Heimburg. Translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop. With photogravure illustrations. 
257 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04; Worthington’s 
International Library. Paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

This novel of German life is in Herr Heimburg’s usual 
style and tells the story of a young girl who is at length hap- 
pily married. 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten Maartens, 
author of ‘* The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” etc. 156 pp. 
Lovell’s Westminster Series. 16mo, paper, 25 cents; 
by mail, 27 cents. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. By F. Marion 
Crawford, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,’ 
** A Roman Singer,” “ Sant Ilario,” etc. 380 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

A reprint in one volume of a story of English life, issued 
first in 1886, and more sober in tone than his early stories. 
A TRUE KniGHT. By A. D. Hall and Robert L. 

Downing. Edgemore series. 251 pp. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The story of Damon and Pythias is used as the basis of 

an historical romance dedicated to the “‘ Knights of Pythias.” 


A novel of American 
395 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 


A VoyYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
Society. By Hamilton Aidé. 
by mail, $1.03. 

It is not an easy task, at the present time, to write a book 
deserving to be called “ A Novel of American Society,” and 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé must be congratulated on the courage he 
has displayed in his selection of his sub-title only less than 
on the success he has achieved. ‘“ A Voyage of Discovery” 
is a very pleasing, well-written story, in which impartiality 
is happily blended with patriotism, and a considerable 
number of more or less vraisemb/able American characters 
are skilfully and agreeably presented to the reader. Some 
of them are nice people, one or two very nice, and we hope 
for the sake of the United States that there are plenty of 
such to be found therein. Spectator. 

The time was when every Englishman who visited 
America wrote a book of travels. A trip to America, accord- 
ing to the apprehension of the Anglican mind always was 
“a voyage of discovery,” but disdaining the methods of the 
Rev. Isaac Fidler Fanny Kemble and Mrs. ‘Trollope, 
Mr. Aidé puts his observations into the form of a novel. 
Almost of necessity such a story must be a story of common- 
places. ‘The title in itself is a misnomer—a happier name 
for the book would have been “ A Corner in Chestnuts.” 
There is scarcely a threadbare American joke that has not 
found its way into the story in one shape or another. All 
the old slanders and misapprehensions are wrought over. 
A book made up of such commonplaces and impertinences— 
a story with a plot thin enough to serve for a farce-comedy— 
can scarcely be called “a novel of American society.” 

Philadelphia Times. 


A WINDow IN THRUMS. By J. M. Barrie. Cassell’s 
Rainbow series, 217 pp. I2mo, paper, 18 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

A WInpDow IN THRUMS. Bv J M Barrie. 234 pp. 


I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
This story of plain Scotch life has attracted great attention 
since it appeared in 1890, the author’s second novel. 


AFTERWARD. By Mary Harriott Norris, author of 
“ Phebe,” “ Dorothy Delafield,’ “A Damsel of the 
Eighteenth Century.” The Golden Library. 470 pp. 
12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents, 

The story of the wife of an American speculator sent to 

State’s prison for forgery. She gains her soul peace by sacri- 

ficing herself for him, and after his death marries. 


ALONE ON A WIDE, WIDE SEA. An Ocean Mvstery. 
By W. Clark Russell, author of ‘“* The Golden Hope,” 
“The Frozen Pirate,’’ “‘ My Danish Sweetheart,” etc. 
Broadway Series. 348 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mai!, 42 cents. 

Mr. W. Clark Russell introduces the sea in this story but 
only as an episode. The heroine, a married woman, is lost 
in a sail-boat. Before she is rescued she has lost memory 
and self-identity, which only returns after her husband has 
married her sister. 


ALL FOR JACK. By Jules Claretie. Rialto series. 


293 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 
A translation of Juies Claretie’s novel, preceded by a brief 
sketch. 
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A Story of a Beauty. By Christabel R. 
Coleridge, author of “Lady Betty,” “Jack O’Lan- 


AMETHYST. 


thorn,” “An English Squire,” etc. 344 pp. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The heroine of this pleasantly told story, after being sepa- 
rated from her parents for some time, again goes to live with 
them. Her mother, Lady Haredale, under an appearance 
of extreme attractiveness, is at heart worldly and selfish; 
her father a libertine and not highly principled. After a 
time Amethyst has her love entanglement, and the man, 
acting weakly under the influence of a strong suspicion, 
practically deserts her. Years afterwards, having discovered 
his mistake, he would renew the engagement, but by this 
time Amethyst has no longer any affection for him. UIti- 
mately, by a course of events which it is not necessary to 
detail, she is led to marry Sylvester Riddell, who has been 
passionately but unselfishly attached to her throughout the 
narrative, and in complete happiness we leave her. Miss 
Coleridge’s novel is distinguished by several clever con- 
ceptions of character and very refined style. 

Publishers Circular. 
A Rosicrucian story. By Mrs. 
239 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


BORN OF FLAME, 
Margaret B. Peeke. 
$1.02. 

In this story, laid in American life and containing some 
anachronisms, there are blended the mysteries of the rosy 
cross and of theosophy, with much fanciful detail added. 
BRIAN’S HoME. By Fannie E. Newberry, author of 

“ Transplanted,” ‘‘The Impress of a Gentlewoman.” 
342 pp. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A Sunday-school library story laid in American family life 
in the country. 

By A HIMALAYAN LAKE. By an Idle Exile, author 
of “ Indian Idyls,’’ “ In Tent and Bungalow,” “ In the 
Mutiny Days,” etc. 294 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine Series, 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents; 

When pretty Hetty Mainwaring leaves her father’s rectory 
in rural England she goes to India and a Himalayan lake to 
marry Jim Sherringham, an Indian civilian. Hetty knows 
little of the world, and is not certain yet whether she really 
does love Jim with all her heart and soul. She takes a Penin- 
sular and Oriental steamer for Bombay, having a chaperon, 
and on the steamer she meets Captain the Honorable Jack 
Lacy of the Eighth Royal Lancers. Jack is an Irishman, 
a real nice fellow, but a breaker of hearts. Jim Sherringham 
is so far, Jack Lacy is so near, so delightful, that before the 
steamer reaches Bombay Hetty has lived in a fool’s para- 
dise. But she soon discovers that Capt. Lacy has no ideas 
beyond flirtation, and then the girl is wretched. There is a 
worldly sister of Hetty’s who understands all the complica- 
tions, and she writes to Jim. He comes at last, and being a 
noble, good fellow, without any tricks about him, he wins 
back Hetty’s love, and so a pleasing novelette comes to a 
happy conclusion. The many incidents of Indian life, civil 
and military, are well presented. e N.Y. Times. 
CoL. |UDSON OF ALABAMA; OR. A SOUTHERNER’S 

EXPERIENCE AT THE NorTH. By F. Bean, author of 
“Pudney & Walp.” 197 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

The trip of a Southern “Colonel’’ to the North and his 
impressions in New York and elsewhere. His daughter 
marries a Northern man and he recovers a family property. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER 

PeorLe. By Bret Harte. 283 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01, 

The most convincing proof that Bret Harte is a finished 
literary artist is that he can use the same characters over and 
over again without wearying any of his admirers. ‘ Colonel 
Starbottle’s Client, and Some Other People ”’ is the name of 
his newest volume of short stories. Every one who reads 
Bret Harte—and who doesn’t ?—has known Colonel Star- 
bottle for about a quarter of a century, yet the ancient and 
picturesque humbug reappears in these papers in all the 
glory of his “halcyon and vociferous days,” and he success- 
fully avoids being too prominent. This story fills about a 
quarter of the pages; following it are “ The Postmistress of 
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Laurel Run,” “Johnson’s Old Woman,” “ Out of a Pioneer’s 
Trunk ” and other sketches which any one will want to keep 
and read again if ever he has seen them. N.Y. Herald. 


COLUMBUS AND BEATRIZ. A novel. By Constance 
Goddard Du Bois, author of “Martha Corey, a tale of the 
Salem Witchcraft.” 297 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

It would, indeed, have been surprising had not some eager 
young American novelist, spurred on by the revival in Colum- 
bian literature incident to the coming celebration of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, under- 
taken “ the reparation of an injustice which history has done 
to a noble and long-suffering woman,” Beatriz Enriquez, 
whom Christopher Columbus deliberately wrote down in his 
will as his mistress, and not his wife. If Beatriz was a histo- 
rical example of ‘‘slandered innocence,” it was not the 
historians but Columbus who slandered her. Proofs to the 
contrary are entirely out of the question. Nobody nowadays 
is concerned about the honor of ‘‘ the noble house of Arana,” 
but if the subject was of necessity to be reopened it was well 
that it should be done by a young woman novelist whose 
zeal outruns her discretion and who depends on her imagina- 
tion for facts and her enthusiasms for her logic. 

Philadelphia Times. 

‘‘ComE, LIivE WITH ME, AND BE My Love.” An 
English pastoral. By Robert Buchanan, author of “ God 
and the Man,” **The Shadow of the Sword,” etc. With 
frontispiece portrait of the author and illustrations. 324 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

A story of English farm-life told directly with much 
dialogue, some description and a simple plot. 

CASANOVA THE COURIER. By David Skaats Foster, 
author of ‘*‘ Rebecca the Witch,”’ “‘ The Romance of the 
Unexpected,” etc. Sunny Side Series, 202 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A sensational story of Americans in Italy with a kidnap- 
ping and a skilful disguise of an American as a courier. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Knickerbocker Nug- 

gets. 317 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

This exquisitely humorous novel by Mrs. Gaskell, one of 
the most distinguished of English feminine novelists appeared 
in 1853. It has been issusd in cheap form in this country 
but this is jts first separate publication in appropriate shape. 


CROTCHET CASTLE. By T. Love Peacock. The Al- 
dine Series, Edited by Richard Garnett, LL.D. With 
frontispiece. 192 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. 

The reissue of Peacock’s novels continues with “ Crotchet 
Castle,” the work which is on all accounts the most success- 
ful of the whole set, because it represents its author at the 
moment when he had sufficiently aged to be tolerant of what 
he laughed at, was prosperous enough to be genial, and had 
not yet stocked his mind with crctchets of his own, as he 
came to do. Dr. Garnett’s introduction, like all he has fur- 
nished, is a model of point and brevity and good nature in 
criticism, Hesingles out the character of Dr. Folliott as the 
only “ type”? which Peacock contributed to the English world 
of books, and he especially praises the ballad of “ The Pool 
of the Diving Friar’’ as unrivalled in the language in its 
kind. We observe, apropos of “crotchets,” that he says, 
upon his own account, that “the ideal of improvement has 
been lowered’ since the forces of the time of George IV. 
spent themselves. N. Y. Post. 


Don BrAvuLIo. By Juan Valera, author of “ Pepita 
Ximenez,” “‘ Dofia Luz,” etc. From the Spanish of 
Pasarse De Listo. By Clara Bell. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 244 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“ From the Spanish of Pasarse de Listo”’ is the awkward 
phrase used on the title page of “ Don Braulio,” to show 
that Valera’s own title for the book, ‘* Pasarse de Listo,”’ 
has been exchanged for the one mentioned. Don Braulio is 
the leading character in the story, and might well enough 
give it a name ; but the method chosen to indicate the change 
cannot be said to be fasarse de “isto (too clever by half). A’ 
to the translation, on the basis of the two or three chapters 
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we have compared with the original, we should say that it 

was adequate, if not very elegant, though occasional lapses 

arise from the translator’s failure to catch a local allusion. 

Thus, “ Madrid, since the advent of Lozoya,” will scarcely 

convey to the reader, if it did to the translator, the idea of 

“ Madrid, desde que vino el Lozoya’’—that is, since Madrid 

got a supply of water from the River Lozoya. The novel is 

one of Valera’s earliest, and is not reckoned by Spanish 
critics, including himself, among his best efforts in that kind 
of writing. NV. Y. Post. 

DREAMS OF THE DEAD. By Edward Stanton. 268 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

This attempt at the setting down of a visionary’s visions 
first appeared last March. The present volume has a cloth 
binding and by way of addition an epilogue of ten pages. 
Eppa's BIRTHRIGHT. A novel. By Mrs. Harriet 

Lewis, author of “Her Double Life,” ‘Old Life's 

Shadows,” “ Lady Kildare,” etc. Illustrated, 554 pp. 

12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A “New York Ledger” story in English “ high life,” 
with lovers, an abduction, a noble villain and a happy 
ending. 

FELIX LANSBERG'’S EXPIATION. By Ossip Schubin. 
Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. Illustrated. 311 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Schubin’s romances of Viennese life are more French in 
character than German. Vienna, being the gayest of capi- 
tals, in some respects surpasses Paris in indiscretions. The 
author, a woman, by the way, likes to show up in a ridicu- 
lous light the pretensions of the Austrian aristocracy, putting 
for a foil the cradities of the newly-enriched Viennese. The 
Dey family represent the higher of the noble class, the Har- 
finks the lowest type. The story rests on the mistake Felix, 
Count of Lansberg, made. As a brilliant officer the pretty 
feet of the Spanish danseuse charmed him, and he bought 
her diamond earrings and forged his father’s signature to 
obtain the money to pay forthem. For that the young Cap- 
tain went to prison for a year. After his release, enlisting in 
the army as a common soldier, for bravery he was offered 
promotion, but he declined. In an unfortunate moment he 
married Lina, daughter of the rich iron manufacturer Har- 
Fink. Lina, who is proud to marry into an aristocratic 
family, has not been informed of her husband’s antecedents. 
Felix is unhappy and moody, and takes to drink. Later 
on his wife discovers the secret of her husband’s disgrace 
and quits him and her child, running off with another man 
and Felix’s expiation is suicide. N. Y. Times. 


Firty PouNDsS FoR A WIFE. By A. L. Glyn, co- 
author of ‘“‘ What’s His Offense?” 368 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

It is certainly not every story that commences with so 
unconventional an event as the purchase, by a handsome 
young stranger, of a stroller’s ill-used little daughter for 
fifty pounds, and the interest of the reader, so happily 
aroused by this out-of-the-way occurrence, is well sustained 
throughout the remainder of the narrative. The succeeding 
incidents, like the first, are certainly unusual, but their 
improbability is to a large extent atoned for bv the vigorous, 
animated style. Publishers’ Circular. 


FLORABEL’S LOVER; OR, RIVAL BELLES. A novel. 
By Laura Jean Libby, author of “A Mad Betrothal,” 
“Tone,” “ We Parted at the Altar.” With illustrations 
by F. A. Carter. 357 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. The Choice Series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Fiyinc Hi_t Farm. A Story. By Sophie Swett, 
author of “Captain Polly,” etc. Illustrated. 263 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


‘‘GrounD Arms.”’ The Story of a Life. By Bertha 
von Suttner. Translated from the German by Alice 
Asbury Abbott. 286 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

This German novel, by Baroness Bertha von Suttner, an 

Austrian of the upper class and the daughter of an Austrian 

general, is a protest against the present militarism of Europe. 
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HELEN BRENT, M. D. A Social Study. 
Oblong. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents, 

A novel intended to show the necessity of a man’s pay- 
ing some attention to his wife. The Hon. Harold Skidmore 
neglects this advice given by his previous flame, Helen 
Brent, M. D., and Mrs. Skidmore elopes. In the last 
chapter Mr. Skidmore admits to Dr. Brent that he has 
learned something. 

HELEN YounG. A Story. By Paul Lindau. Trans- 
lated from the German by P. J. McFadden. The Globe 
Library. 183 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

IMPERIA. A Story from the Court of Austria. By 
Octavia Hensel, author of ‘‘ The Life of Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk,” “The Rhinegold Trilogy,” “ Holly Cross,” 
etc. 352 pp. I2mo, paper, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

A story of Austrian court life, by Mrs. Mary A. I. Seymour, 
who in a preface says, ‘‘involved, intrigante as this story 
may appear, it is nevertheless a true one, told as I myself 
learned it.” 

IN A STEAMER CHAIR, AND OTHER SHIPBOARD 
STORIES. By Robert Barr (Luke Sharp). 278 pp. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Robert Barr writes the romance of that small, isolated 
world where people live together for a week and, forming 
likes and dislikes, scatter, and as often as not forget each 
other’s existences. George Morris, the junior in a large dry 
goods house in New York, did receive, however, a lasting 
impression from Miss Katharine Earl, and the author of this 
collection of stories has told of it in a delightful manner. 
A prettier bit of cross purposes we can hardly imagine, and 
the dialogue is cleverly put in. The surprises are constant 
and the conclusion is well worked up. Within a short space 
the writer has depicted a bright, unconventional American 
business man and a clever, honest woman. All the stories are 
good, with a point to them, and “ Mrs. Tremain”’ particu- 
larly so. “In a Steamer Chair,” we fancy, will become 
popular, and copies of it will litter decks during the coming 
tourist season. NV. Y. Times. 
In SILK ATTIRE. By William Black. New and 

revised edition. 318 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 
80 cents. 

IT CAME TO Pass. 
of “Sweet and Twenty.” 339 pp. I2mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Ir Is PossrBLe. A Story of Life. By Helen Van- 
Anderson, author of “‘ The Right Knock,” etc. 342 pp. 
12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

A story, without plot, devoted to every-day duties and 
religious problems, written as a protest against creeds. 
JUGGERNAUT: A VEILED RECORD. By Geo. Cary 

Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg. 343 pp. I2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

LOVE FOR AN Hour Is Love Forever. By Amelia 
E. Barr, author of “ Friend Olivia,” “ Beads of Tasmer,”’ 
“The Household of McNeil,” etc. 306 pp. I12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

We cannot say that “ Love for an Hour is Love Forever ”’ 
adds to the reputation of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. It isa pleas- 
ing story of domestic life and tranquil love ; thatis all. But 
sometimes Mrs, Barr's stories are more than that. 

Philadelphia Press. 

MAISIE DERRICK. By KatherineS. Macquoid, author 
of “ Cosette,’’ “« Miss Eyon of Eyon Court,” etc. 329 pp. 
Lovell’s International series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Mrs. Macquoid in her new story gives us two pictures to 
look upon side by side—a heartless flirt and a true-hearted 
girl. The coquette is of French extraction, and, while ready 
to amuse herself with the first attractive man she meets, has 
a decided eye for the main chance. Hence it was that, not 
content with stealing Maisie’s affianced lover from her, besides 
playing with another man, pour passer le temps, she winds up 
by a secret marriage with a millionarie. The marriage turns 
out unhappy, and Luke Stanmore, who never deserved sucn 
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a piece of good fortune, has the happiness of regaining the 

affections of honest Maisie. Publishers’ Circular. 

MANULITO; OR, A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. By Wil- 
liam Bruce Leftingwell, author of “ Wild Fowl Shoot- 
ing,” ‘“ Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream,” etc. 
320 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

In “ Manulito” Mr. Leffingwell has given us an idealized 
story of Indian life, and yet one which has such art bestowed 
upon it in the telling and in the stirring pictures which it 
presents, that it is surrounded by an atmosphere of intense 
realism. ‘The author is a thorough sportsman, a lover of 
nature and of outdoor life, and the hunt of the “ big buck,” 
the trial of skill in woodcraft between Indian and white man, 
when the result means death to the one or the other, the 
neck-and-neck race between competing steeds—all will hold 
the reader whose taste for out-door life has not yet been 
vitiated by our “effete civilization.” The chivalry and 
nobility of character shown in this “story of a strange friend- 
ship ” will, on the other hand, be a charm to the gentler 
reader who picks up this entertaining book. It brings with 
it the very air of the forest and prairie, and even if it be all 
romance it is romance that is healthful and invigorating. 

Philadelphia Record. 

MARIONETTES. By Julien Gordon, author of ‘‘A 
Diplomat’s Diary,” ‘A Successful Man,” “ A Puritan 
Pagan,” etc. 320 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

MuURVALE EASTMAN, CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. By 
Albion W. Tourgee, author of “A Fool’s Errand.” 545 
pp. 12 mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

This novel appeared in 1891, and is the last of Mr. Tour- 
gee’s works. It now appears in cheap form. 

NADA. THE LiLy. Bv H. Rider Haggard, author of 
“King Solomon’s Mines,’ “ She,” “Allan Quarter- 
main,” etc. Illustrated. 295 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents. 

Nakoma. A Story of Frortier Life. By Rev. George 
Huntingdon, author of ‘* The Rockanock Stage,” “ Out- 
line of Congregaticnalism,” etc. Illustrated. 480 pp. 
I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The scene of the story is in Minnesota, the time before 
and during the late war and the book is intended for Sunday- 
school libraries. 

Norwoop. A Tale of Village Life in New England. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. 549 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

A cheap reprint of this novel first published in 1867. 
OLD Dacres’ DARLING. A novel. By Annie Thomas 

(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), author of “Denis Doone,” 
‘That Other Woman,” etc. 358 pp. 12mo, 60cents; 
by mail, 72 cents; Lippincott’s series of select novels, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“Old Dacres’ Darling”’ deals with a designing and heart- 
less woman who, having thrown over her lover, seeks in her 
widowhood to again enslave him and succeeds. At the same 
time she enfolds a foolish old ’squire in her meshes and she 
in turn finds herself in a trap from which there is no escape 
and commits suicide. The pictures of English aristocratic 
life which the author paints are wildly extravagant, and the 
persistent use of the present tense in the telling of the story 
causes much weariness of the flesh. Philadelphia Record. 
On THE Rack. A novel. Bv William C. Hudson, 

author of “The Diamond Button,” “Jack Gordon, 
Knight Errant Gotham, 1883,” “The Man with a 
Thumb,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 283 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

PLAYHOURS AND HALF HOLIDAYS, OR FURTHER 
EXPERIENCES OF Two ScHOOL Boys. By the Rev. J. 
C. Atkinson, D.C. K., author of “Walks, Talks, 
Travels and Exploits of Two School Boys,” “ Forty 
Years ina Moorland Parish,” etc. Illustrated by Cole- 
man. 445 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This account by John Christopher Atkinson of the English 
country side in all its relations, bird, beast, insect and archz- 
ological, is in dialogue form, and was first written 32 years 
ago, published in 1860, again in 1873 and now appears in its 
third edition under Macmillan’s imprint. 
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PRATT PorTRAITS. Sketched in a New England 
Suburbs. By Anna Fuller. 325 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

Seven of these thirteen stories of plain New England life 
appeared in Harper's Bazar. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Jane Austen. In two 
vols. With frontispieces. 250-298 pp. ‘12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10; 8vo, edition limited totwo hundred and 
fifty copies, with etched frontispieces, large paper, $3.00 ; 
by mail, $3.32. 

An exceedingly handsome setting is that given to the 
novels of Jane Austen by Roberts Brothers. The paper and 
type are faultless, the binding tasteful, and the occasional 
etching extremely delicate and sympathetic. 

Philadelphia Press. 


SEVENOAKS. A Story of Today. By J. G. Holland. 
With twelve full-page illustrations by Sol. Eytinge. 441 
pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Dr. Holland published this novel in 1875 after it had run 
through the early Scriéner’s and it shares the defects and 
value of his later work. The Adirondacks are introduced. 


SLAVES OF THE SAwbDust. By Amye Reade, author 
of “ Ruby.” 312 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

A story avowedly written to depict the brutalities of the 
circus profession. No doubt, these to a large extent exist, 
but we question whether Miss Reade's inartistic narrative 
will greatly improve matters. We willingly admit her plea 
that she has well verified facts as a foundation for her plot, 
but it is quite possible so to distort these by exaggerated 
treatment as to utterly yuin their value. Thechief character 
in “ Slaves of the Sawdust” is an Antinoiis-like ringmaster 
who lashes women riders across the face when they fail to 
perform their allotted tasks, and who drives his refined and 
loving wife into a consumption through his heartless ill- 
treatment. But retribution overtakes him at last, for he is 
stabbed to death by an infuriated equestrienne whom he has 
slighted. Publishers’ Circular. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, The Bla k- 
Letter Saints. By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘“ The 
Palace in the Garden,” etc. Illustrated. 231 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mrs, Molesworth has told us the story of the Black- Letter 
Saints briefly, and with genuine enthusiasm for their passion- 
ate love of holiness. We rather wish she had limited her- 
self to those of which much is known, and had not given us 
so many brief accounts of those who are hardly historical 
characters at all. Some of the lives—for instance, those of 
Vivia Perpetua, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, Boniface, Hugh 
of Lincoln—would have borne enlargement on a consider- 
able scale, while we should hardly have missed a large num- 
ber if they had been left out altogether. Especially in stories 
for children, we need either a good deal of detail, or at least 
very distinct and impressive moral outline; and in the case 
of many of the saints here referred to there is little that is 
trustworthy to tell, hardly even a well-marked personality to 
be defined. However, there are many very interesting lives 
here, of which the only complaint to be made is that we 
come tothe end so soon. Such a story as this of the martyr 
Nivia Perpetua—which Mrs. Molesworth might well have 
extended considerably—is one of a class which n» one can 
read without delight and satisfaction for its simplicity and 
reality, as well as for its enthusiasm and loftiness of spirit 

Spectator, 


STRENGTH AND Beauty: FoR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Adapted from Professor J. H. Agnew’s translation of 
Krummocher’s Parables. Illustrated by W. T. Rich- 
ards, F. O. C. Darley, E. Matlack and W. L. Sheppard. 
63 pp. 8vo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

A collection of seventeen stories or parables adapted to 
children of six years and over. The half dozen pictures in 
black and white, are not above the average illustrations found 
in children’s books. The general style of the book makes it 
suitable for a simple little gift. 
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Sypit Knox; or Home Again. A Story of To Day. 
By Edward E. Hale, author of ‘* East and West,” 
“The Man Without a Country,” “In His Name,” 
“Ten Times One is Ten,” “ Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Columbus,” etc. 321 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

Dr. Hale knows how to tell a story with a purpose and 
how to make the purpose popular with his readers. This 
novel is, however, so interesting that one forgets whether 
there is a purpose or not; that is, if one is young and has a 
good healthy appetite for novels without high spicing. 

NV. Y. LIndependent. 

THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER Twist. By Charles 
Dickens. A reprint of the first edition, with the illus- 
trations, and introduction, biographical and _biblio- 
graphical, by Charles Dickens the younger. 394 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The second volume in the popular edition of Dickens 
undertaken by the Messrs. Macmillan is ‘ Oliver Twist.” 
Apart from the attractive form in which so inexpensive an 
edition is here offered, much interest attaches to it because 
of the reproduction of original illustrations, title pages, etc., 
with the introductions of the younger Charles Dickens. In 
the present volume Mr. Dickens writes at length on the 
claims of Cruikshank that the author cf the book was 
indebted to him for its idea, characters, and action. A:ong 
the testimony cited is that of Blanchard Jerrold, who wrote 
a life of Cruikshank, (not, however, an “ excellent and 
exhaustive ” life, as Mr. Dickens says, but quite the reverse). 
Mr. Dickens gives further facts showing how the book was 
associated with ‘ overwork and excessive strain,’”’ and espe- 
cially the adding of the murder of Nancy to the readings, 
which “ did much to bring about the threatening of paralysis 
which stopped the readings.” N.Y. Times. 
THE BLUE ScaraB. By David Graham Adee. 

Author of “No. 19 State Street.” With frontispiece. 
The Library of Choice Fiction. 348 pp. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI. By Henry B. 
Fuller. 185 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The Chevalier of Pensieri- Vani’’ has been retouched and 
revised by the author, and a chapter has been added, 
which gives us occasion to say that here is another 
instance of the dry leaves of mere dilettanteism being blown 
high and far by an accidental puff of fame. As exquisite 
English diction with but precious little of robust human inter- 
est to rest upon it is admirable. Asa piece of fiction, its 
value is that of a last year’s bird’s nest which one might 
covet with an eye to its cunningly encircled emptiness. In 
reading it one is constantly reminded of how money can buy 
leisure, and how hospitality can buy friends, and how friends 
can blow golden trumpets, and how these trumpets can blare 
down the voice of honest criticism. N. Y. Independent. 
THE Dewy Morn. A novel. By Richard Jefferies. 

author of “ The Game’ eeper at Home,” “ The Life of 
the Fields,’ etc. 396 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.28. 

This novel was written in 1884, and the declarations of 
critics about it that Richard Jefferies “was not a novelist at 
all”’ had to do with breaking his heart. The book is full of 
nature pictures. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA. A novel. By Helen Math- 
ers, Ju-tin H. McCarthy, M. P., Frances Eleanor Trol- 
lope, “ Rita,” Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
Mrs. Edward Kennard, Richard Dowling, Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. Clo. Graves, H. W. Lucy, Adeline Sergeant, 

A. Conan Doyle, May Crommelin, F.C. Phillips, Bram 

Stoker, Florence Marryat, Frank Danby, Arthur A’- 
Beckett, Jean Middlemass, Clement Scott, G. Manville 
Fenn, “ Tasma,’”’ F. Anstey. 319 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

A novel written by 24 writers, each of whom wrote a chap- 
ter and passed it on to the next. The list includes the lead- 
ing English novelists of the day. 

THE GOVERNOR AND OTHER STORIES. By GeorgeA. 
Hibbard. Scribner's Yellow Cover Series. 202 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents. 
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No American writer of short stories is more versatile than 
George A. Hibbard, and his best story, “‘ The Governor,” 
gives tile to a book of three hundred pages, divided among 
six tales which have scarcely any resemblance to one another. 
The title story will be called a pastoral or an idyl, though it 
might with propriety be called a moral tract also, while “As 
the Sparks Fly Upward ”’ is a tale which may be warranted 
to keep the reader’s heart in his mouth from the beginning 
toend. ‘A Deedless Drama’’ differs from both, as do the 
other three stories. Mr. Hibbard’s tales are deserving of 
caretul study by young writers who wonder why their own 
stories are not accepted by magazine editors. MV. Y. Herald, 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOsT’S BARGAIN. A 
fancy for Christmas Time. By Charles Dickens. Illus- 
trated. Routledge’s pocket library. 254 pp. 16mo, 45 
cents ; by mail, 52 cents; popular edition, 30 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 

A reprint of one of Dickens’ Christmas stories with worn 
reproductions of the original illustrations. 


THE HERESY OF MEHETABEL CLARK. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, author of “ Seven Dreamers,” etc. 
103 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

Mrs. Slosson’s story is a pathetic sketch of a very interest- 
ing ‘ original.” The New England coloring is delicately 
laid on and the incident of the President and the White 
House made dramatically effective. Philadelphia Press. 


THE IDES OF MaRcuH. By G.M. Robins, author of 
“ Keep my Secret,” “The Tree of Knowledge,” etc. 386 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; Lovell’s Inter- 
national Series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

This is a curious, and, we must say, ingeniously constructed 
story. A certain Mr. Westmoreland, representative of an 
ancient family, is very much troubled by an ancient prophecy, 
which seems to portend the approaching extinction of his 
race. It is true that he is not quite the man, as our author 
describes him, to feel such terrors ; but, granted this prelim- 
inary, the story is good. The anxiety of Mr. Westmoreland 
is that his son should marry; the son, for various reasons, is 
unwilling. Asa matter of fact, he devotes himself to love- 
making with a good deal of energy. The complications 
which follow are cleverly contrived, as is the dénouement in 
which they result. The social sketches are good, and on the 
whole, ‘‘ The Ides of March” (a title which has something 
to do with old and new style, we may say) is a novel that 
may be recommended. Spectator. 


THE JONAH OF LUCKY VALLEY AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Howard Seely, author of ‘‘A Nymph of the West,” 
“A Ranchman’s Stories,” etc. Illustrated. 235 pp. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. Seely writes the Texan ranch story in good style, 
giving those nice distinctions existing between the ways and 
manners of the Texan and the Montana cowboy. ‘The first 
story, from which this collection takes its name, shows the 
author at his best. Surgy, who is the Jonah, has never had 
a chance until he came across Lou, Sheriff Townsend's lively 
daughter. The sketch of the Sheriff himself is peculiar, and 
might seem over-accentuated to any one not understanding 
Texan characteristics in the past. Old Townsend, whose 
right hand has been crippled by a wad of buckshot, works up 
pistol practice with his left, shooting away at bottles and 
tomato cans. He may expect before long to get the drop on 
a man, and that is just what happens. Jim White, the road 
agent, stands good for the Western desperado. Mr. Rem- 
ington as illustrator shows his truthfulness and originality, 
and “in American freedom of carriage”’ is true to life. 

N.Y. Times. 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE. By Margaret Sydney, Fred- 
erick Starr, C. M. L., Grace Livingstone, G. A. R., 
Myra Spafford, Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. C. M. 
Livingstone, Elizabeth Abbot, Faye Huntington, Pansy 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden), With frontispiece. 129 pp. I12mo, 

45 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

Eleven stories on the same picture of a little girl with a 
flower-decked kitten by people given to children’s picture 
stories. 
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THE MOTHER OF A MARQUISE AND THE AUNT'S 
STRATAGEM. ‘Translated from the original by Edmond 
About. By Mrs. Carlton A. Kingsbury. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series. 222 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Two short stories in current French Life. 

THE MOTHER OF THE KING'S CHILDREN __ A Story of 
Church Blessings through Christian Endeavor. By 
J. F. Cowan, author of “ The Jo-Boat Boys; ”’ editor of 
“Our Young People.” 433 pp. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.co; by mail, $1.18. 

A story of the work of a Christian boy and girl in a 
“ Christian Endeavor ” Society. 

THE New Harry AND Lucy. A Story of Boston in 
the summer of 1891. By Edward E. Hale and Lucre- 
tia P. Hale. Illustrated. 321 pp. 12mo,g0cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

The Rev. Edward E. Hale is an amazingly prolific writer. 
“The New Harry and Lucy,” written conjointly with 
Lucretia P. Hale, really gives a most amusing and accu- 
rate picture of contemporaneous life in Boston. 

Philadelphia Press. 

THE O'CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. By Mrs. Hun- 
gerford (“The Duchess’’), author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
“ Her Last Throw,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” etc. 259 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; Metropolitan 
Series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents 

A lively story of three Irish girls and the officers of a 
regimental mess stationed hard by. 

THE OLD HARBoR Town. A novel. Founded on 
Events of the War of 1776. By Augusta Camp'ell 
Watson. With frontispiece. 275 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Some very pretty bits of sentiment are embodied in this 
historical romance. The story is of the Revolutionary days. 
Letty, the winsome daughter of Nathaniel Chester, an inflexi- 
ble Tory of New London, has been afhanced by her father to 
an English Cousin, Lord Percy, whom she has never seen, 
But Letty, though only 17 at the opening of the story, has 
already lost her heart to Robert Averill, a bold and handsome 
young patriot, the son of a farmer. It would be unjust to 
reveal the outcome of a romance which also involves the 
happiness of Averill’s beautiful cousin, Love Mainwaring; 
but the reader will not be disappointed. The best passages 
in the book are those descriptive of the British attack on 
Forts Griswold and Trumbull. There is a promise in the 
work of this new writer. Philadelphia Press. 
THE ONE Goop Guest. By L. B. Walford, author 

of “Mr. Smith,” “The Baby’s Grandmother,” “A 
Mere Child,’ etc. 330 pp. r2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. 

This story, by Mrs. Lucy Bethia Walford, who has written 
many stories in the last twenty years, begins with a shooting 
party at Duckhill Manor, which has for its master and mistress 
a boy and girl, brother and sister, one just out of college and 
the other just home from school. 

THE PONY-EXPRESSMAN. By J. F. Cowan, editor of 
“Our Young People,” ‘“‘Our Morning Guide;” author 
of “ The Jo-Boat Boys,” “The Mother of the King’s 
Children.”’ Illustrated. 368 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

A story for boys of a boy who took care of himself and 
worked hard. The book turns on the ordinary incidents of 
life. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. A Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Second edition with preface. American 
Classic series. 344 pp. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 

THE SINNER'S ComMepy. By John Oliver Hobbes, 
author of ‘‘ Some Emotions and a Moral.” “ Unknown” 
library. 154 pp. Oblong 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents, 

THE SouL or LixitH. By Marie Corelli, author of 
« A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Ardath,” ‘“* Thelma,” 
“ Vendetta,” ‘“‘ Wormwood, a Drama of Paris,” etc. 
356 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

There is plenty of imagination and of forcible description 
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in the opening part of “ The Soul of Lilith.” Itis sufficient 

to make the reader wonder, and among other things he won- 

ders how it is to be maintained, and, further, to be made to 
rise toa still superior climax, It is hardly a surprise to find 
that it is not maintained—that the pitch has been too high to 

be carried through forty chapters. This is the story of a 

dark-faced Oriental with snow-white hair, who is seeking in 

London to penetrate the profoundest mysteries of the uni- 

verse. He has in an upper chamber of his house an Arabian 

girl who is really dead, but whom he has preserved in the 
semblance of life for a period of six years by means of an 
elixir derived from electricity. She is Lilith, and he sends 
her soul daily on journeys into the remotenesses of space in 
quest of the fact of death, but she never can find it. Her 
constant report is that there is only life, and to emphasize the 
idea of immortality is perhaps the main purpose of the story. 

The tale develops a great variety of incidents of strange and 

amazing character, and its interest lies in these, we suspect, 

rather than in its underlying philosophy. N.Y. Sun. 

THE Story OF Dick. Sy Major Gambier Parry, 
author of ‘“‘ Reynell Taylor, A Biography,” etc. 237 
pp., 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

“The Story of Dick” tells of the sojourn at a farm house 
of a boy whose life has been wholly spent in barracks. Dick 
is the son of a soldier who has sailed for service in India. 
When he arrives at his uncle’s farm he is wholly absorbed in 
military matters. He takes to drilling his cousin, a timorous 
boy, the darling of his mother, with such remorseless energy 
that mutiny must have ensued if the farmer’s boy had any- 
thing of a boy’s nature in him. However, Dick’s military 
enthusiasm is not tyrannical, and when he makes his small 
cousin take the Queen's shilling—with a half-penny—and in 
other ways asserts his genius as a leader of others, he is an 
entertaining little fellow. But nothing comes of the inter- 
course of the two boys, excepting friendship and a united 
family. Saturday Review. 
THE WHITE Company. By A Conan Doyle, author 

of “The Firm of Girdlestone,’ etc, Illustrated edi- 
tion. 483 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

THE YELLOW SNAKE. A story of treasure. By 
William Henry Bishop, author of ‘“ Detmold,” “ The 
House of a Merchant Prince,” “The Golden Justice,” 
“Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces,” etc. Lovell’s 
series of American novels. 274 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

This novel, published in 1888 in Zippincott’s and now 
appearing in a single volume, is a story of central Mexican 
life on a hacienda, with mines, cattle, boys, etc. 
TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. By Grace King. 

pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

The author of “ Tales of a Time and Place” is in certain 
respects as much at home in Louisiana as is Mr. Cable. 
Clever is the description of the old estate on Bayou |’'Ombre, 
where during Confederate times lived Christine, Regia, and 
Lolall. There is desolation there, and stagnancy; even the 
patient buzzards suffer from want of something to do, and 
hover over the somnolescent plantation, waiting in vain for 
some chance of dissolution. The descriptive powers of the 
writer are of the best, and the dialect of the negro is perfect. 
But there is more than that. With dramatic force,the author 
has the warmest sympathies and in one story, * Bonne 
Maman,” the reader cannot help but pity the end of the 
good old grandmother and wonder what may be the fate of 
Clair. In short stories American authors show distinguished 
merit. Every detail is present, and to painstaking is joined 
a very considerable amount of literary skill. M. Y. Zimes. 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS AND EXPLOoITs OF Two 

ScHooL-Boys. A book for boys. By the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, author of “ Play-hours and Half-Holidays,” 
“‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,” etc. New edition. 
Illustrated. 433 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This work was first published no less than thirty-three 
years ago, but the youngster of the present day will no less 
heartily enjoy the varied descriptions and absorbing incidents 
of which it is composed than did his predecessor so long 
ago. It is a splendid book for boys, touching upon all their 
well-known predilections, and affording them interest which 
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is extremely engrossing, while at the same time thoroughly 
healthy. There are several illustrations. 

Publishers’ Circular, 

YARNS ON THE BEACH. A Bundle of Tales. By G. 

A. Henty, author of “By Sheer Pluck,” “‘ With Clive 

in India,” “ Under Drake’s Flag,” etc. With two full- 

page illustrations by J. J. Proctor. 160 pp. 12mo, 60 

cents ; by mail, 69 cents. 
Three short stories of adventure at sea, the capture of a 


pirate, etc. 

ECONOMICS. 

LESSONS IN COMMERCE. A Text-Book for Students, 
By Professor Raffaele Gambaro. Revised and edited 
by James Gault, A. K. C. 247 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.05; by mail, $1.17. 

This work is “ow for the first time introduced to English 
students, having been recently published for Italian students 
as “Lessons on the Laws and Customs of British Trade.” 
Prof. Gambaro knows a good deal about commercial matters, 
and the volume is the substance of a course of lectures de- 
livered by him as lecturer on the English language at Genoa. 
Prof. Gault has done his work as translator and editor well, 
and the book forms a handy text-book for educational estab- 
lishments where commercial education forms part of the 
curriculum. London Bookseller. 
SMALL TALK ABouT BuSINEsS. By “A. E. Rice. A 

banker's business hints for men and women. 60 pp. 
I2mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 

Paragraphs of plain simple homely advice, such as would 
naturally occur to a man at work in a country bank. 

THe History OF BIMETALLISM IN THE UNITED 
STATEs. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D., assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
Second edition. 259 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.70; by 
mail, $1.86. 

This is a careful study of the subject by a competent hand 
and is brought down to date. 

THE RAILWAYS AND THE TRADERS. A Sketch of the 
Railway Rates Question in theory and practice. By 
W. M. Acworth. Popular edition. 370 pp. With 
appendix. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

Mr. W. M. Acworth, a voluminous author on railroad sub- 
jects, is chiefly occupied with the recent settlement of the 
English rate question. 


REFERENCE. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. By James F. Willis, instructor 
in English Grammar. 15 pp. 16mo, paper, 12 cents; 
by mail, 14 cents, 

Rules for the use of capital letters, with exercises. 

EVERYBODYS POCKET CYCLOPHDIA OF THINGS 
WorTH KNOWING, THINGS DIFFICULT TO REMEMBER, 
AND TABLES OF REFERENCE. 244 pp. Indexed, 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents 

“ Everybody's Pocket Encyclopzedia”’ is about the smallest 
book of its kind, containing little more than two hundred 
pages. The contents are really remarkable for range and 
value, there being many “bottom facts” of history, bio- 
graphy, literature, mythology, science, arithmetic, business, 
household affairs, etiquette, medicine and a score of other 
subjects. Besides being small it is pretty and cheap. 

N. Y. Herald. 

GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA, SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. 
With notes on the industries, wealth and social progress 
of the States and peoples. By the Rev. William Parr 
Greswell, M. A,, author of “Our South African Em- 
pire,’ “A History of the Dominion of Canada,” etc. 
With three maps. 400 pp. Indexed 12mo, $1.80; 
by mail, $1.93. 

Goopw!n's IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS 
MANUAL. By J. H. Goodwin, author of ‘* Goodwin’s 
Improved Bill Book,’ and “Goodwin’s Practical In- 
struction for Business Men.’’ Thirteenth edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 293 pp. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.63. 

The thirteenth edition of the work which first appeared in 

1881. It gives the principles and practice used in a number 

of leading houses. 
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RanD, McNALLY & Co.’s INDEXED COUNTY AND 
TOWNSHIP PocKET MAPS AND SHIPPER’S GUIDES. 
NortuH Dakora. 16mo, flexible cover, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

RanD MCNALLy & Co.’s NEw SECTIONAL MAP OF 
THE CHEROKEE OUTLET, OKLAHOMA. Showing the 
Sections distinctly, also the Railroads, Rivers, Towns 
and Mountains, with a summary of the Homestead and 
Pre-emption laws. 16mo, flexible covers, 45 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS FOR THE YEAR 
1891. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements in all the branches of engineering, archi- 
tecture and building, mining and metallurgy, the me- 
chanic arts, industrial technology and the useful arts, 
photography, chemistry, medicine and surgery, printing, 
the generation, measurement, transmission, and applica- 
tion of electricity, the telegraph and telephone, meteor- 
ology and aeronauty, astronomy, etc. By Robert Grim- 
shaw, M.E., Ph.D. 372 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Robert Grimshaw, author of many practical scientific 
handbooks, has started an annual “Record of Scientific 
Progress,” the volume just published being for the year 1891. 
It contains a great amount of valuable material on the year’s 
achievements in engineering, mechanics and general appli- 
cations of scientific principles. No book as small as this can 
be exhaustive on so many subjects as Mr. Grimshaw has 
named, but as a reference book of the year’s progress it is 
very good, and it is cheap enough to be within the reach of 
every one who may want it. NV. Y. Herald. 
THE TEST-PRONOUNCER. A companion volume to 

“7,000 Words Often Mispronounced.” Containing the 
identical list of words found in the larger work,— 
arranged in groups of ten, without diacritical marks, 
for convenience in recitations. By William Henry P. 
Phyfe, member of the American Philological Associa- 
tion; member of the spelling-reform association , author 
of “The School Pronouncer, based on Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary ;”’ “‘ How Should I Pronounce? or 
The Principles of the Art of Correct Pronunciation ;”’ 
‘7,000 words often Mispronounced, a complete Hand- 
Book of Difficulties in English Pronunciation,’’ etc. 
82 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

As the average man gets along quite comfortably with a 
vocabulary of about a thousand words he was startled a year 
ago to see a book entitled “Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced.” Teachers, however, found the book so 
useful that the compiler has rearranged the same words in a 
little volume, ‘‘ The Test Pronouncer,’’ made for schoolroom 
use, with suggestions as to how to use it. NV. Y. Herald. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

PAUPERISM, A PICTURE; AND THE ENDOWMENT OF 
OLD AGE, AN ARGUMENT, By Charles Booth. 355 pp. 
With appendix and index, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

1.03. 

It is well known that one feature of the elaborate system 
of workmen’s insurance, established by law in Germany 
through the influence of Prince Bismarck, is the creation 
of a fund for the support of poor persons who are too old tu 
work. In England, also, public attention has been directed 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to the expediency of making a 
similar provision for the aged poor. A scheme for the pur- 
pose has been submitted by Mr. Charles Booth, who is recog- 
nized as a high authority on all questions concerning the con- 
dition of the working classes, both in London and in the rural 
districts of England. His proposal has excited prolonged 
and earnest discussion in English newspapers, and the doubts 
cast upon the necessity of the proposed pensioning of old age 
and upon the practicability of the plan advocated by him, 
have caused him to examine the subject at length in a book 
called “ Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age.” In the 
first part of this volume the author sets forth the proofs of the 
inadequacy of the existing system of relief, so far as old-age 
pauperism is concerned; the second part is an argument for 
the adoption of his scheme. The book in truth is an arsenal 
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of facts and deductions which will be turned to account in the 

next Parliament by Mr. Chamberlain and others who are al- 

ready committed tothe philanthropic movement of which Mr, 

Booth is the most vigorous representative. NV. Y. Sun, 

THE FALLACY OF SAVING, A Study in Economics. 
By John M., Robertson, author of ‘* Modern Humanist,” 
“« Essays Toward a Critical Method,” etc. 148 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Mr. Robertson broadly divides his treatise into two sec- 
tions, the one treating of the fallacy of saving, the other 
dealing with the practical issue involved. In the course of 
his remarks he has something to say about over-production, 
old-age pensions, the causes of poverty, national insurance, 
and a variety of other topics arising from tlhe main subject. 
Mr. Robertson has written a book that all who would wish 
to hear what can be said on the “other side ’’ may read with 
interest and advantage. Publishers’ Circular 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES. A book for young col- 
lectors, By Bennet George Jones, M. A. Illustrated. 
194 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
A HIstory OF WATCHES AND OTHER TIMEKEEPERS. 
By James Francis Kendal (Kendal and Dent). With 
numerous illustrations. 252 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

An account of the early methods of calculating time, and 
the mode in which they have gradually been improved upon 
until our present highly advanced system of chronography 
has been reached, can scarcely fail to be interesting, and 
Mr. Kendal, who writes from a practical knowledge of his 
subject, has added to the intrinsic value of the work by a 
treatment of much merit. The illustrations also form a 
commendable feature. Publishers’ Circular. 
Books CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT. By James Anson 

Farrer. The Book-Lover’s Library. 206 pp. I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

This work contains much out-of-the-way information con- 
cerning books more or less famous, and the causes of their 
being burned. An account of the authors and their friends 
is given, and their relationship to the Governments and the 
Churches which condemned their works. 

Philadelphia Press. 
By Alice Morse 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 


CHINA COLLECTING IN AMERICA. 
Earle. Illustrated. 429 pp. 
by mail, $2.50. 

See review. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur H. Smith. 
427 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.35. 

Who Mr. Arthur H. Smith may be, or how he gained his 
experience of things Chinese, we have no means of discov- 
ering. We only know from the introduction that he lived 
for eighteen years in China, and that his book is founded on 
a series of papers originally contributed to the Worth China 
Daily News. One thing, however, is certain. Mr. Smith 
has of China, as Mr. Samuel Weller had of London, a 
knowledge that is at once “extensive and peculiar.” It is 
quite conceivable that he may not be very deeply read in 
Chinese history and literature, and that he may make mis- 
takes as to customs and laws. Be that as it may, he man- 
ages to bring his readers far closer to the actual Chinaman 
than the ordinary writer on the Celestial Empire. The 
fastidious may think it necessary to sneer at some of 
Mr. Smith’s semi-philosophic reflections, and may object to 
his journalistic habit of throwing in a little story of General 
Grant, Lord Palmerston, or a charity-school child at the end 
of each chapter ; but the discerning reader will perceive that 
the book is crammed full of good stuff. Mr. Smith is 
evidently a man with that rare gift, the gift for racial diag- 
nosis. He is able to discriminate between the fundamental 
and the merely superficial differences that exist between 
Western and Chinese civilization. More than that, he can 
transfer to his readers the appreciation of characteristics 
which the Chinese possess, but for which it is almost impos- 
sible to find an analogy among Europeans. He does not 
merely describe what is behind the curtain; he lifts it and 
lets us look in. Hence it is that his book clears up many of 
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the difficulties which present themselves to us while attempt- 
ing to penetrate that most fascinating of mysteries, Chinese 
civilization. It should be read by all those who want to 
realize what China really means. Spectator. 
EARTH'S EARLIEST AGES AND THEIR CONNECTION 

WITH MODERN SPIRITUALISM AND THEOSOPHY. By 

G. H. Pember, M. A., author of “ The Great Prophe- 


cies,” etc. With appendices. 480 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 
ENGLISH PHARISEES, FRENCH CROCODILES AND 


OTHER ANGLO-FRENCH TYPICAL CHARACTERS, By 
Max O’Rell, author of “ A Frenchman in America,” 
“Jonathan and His Continent,” “ John Bull, Junior,” 
‘Jacques Bonhomme,” “ John Bull and His Island,” 
etc. 234 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 

ETHICAL TEACHINGS IN OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Theodore W. Hunt, Ph. D., Litt. D., Professor of 
English in the College of New Jersey, author of “ Eng- 
lish Prose and Prose Writers,’’ ‘* Studies in Literature and 
Style,” etc. 384 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Professor Hunt presents us with a contribation to the phil- 
osophical study of the English character, a monograph on 
the ethical teaching in old English literature. He begins with 
Czedmon as the first of the great Anglo-Saxon poets, gives 
the gist of Beda’s beautiful story of his life, and a brief de- 
scription of the poems attributed to him; proceeds in 
the same manner with Beowulf, Beda, Alfred’s Boethius, 
Cynewulf, the homiilists, and the schools of the Anglo- 
Saxons; then the middle English Layamon, Orm, Richard 
de Bury, Richard Rolle, and old English proverbs, twelve 
chapters in all, giving the ethical spirit of the seven hundred 
years before Chaucer. The latter half of the book gives 
twelve chapters to Chaucer and his successors as far 
as Roger Ascham, 200 years. It closes with a chapter on 
the English Bible. 

Professor Hunt's purpose is ethical. He has the distinc- 
tion of having introduced his first poet, Cedmon, to English 
students in the original Anglo-Saxon, in the first edition 
ever prepared for academic study, He may now fairly 
claim the further distinction of having prepared the first 
convenient manual devoted to the exposition of the devout 
and religious temper as revealed in the pre-Elizabethan 
and pre- Reformation English poets and prose writers. 

NV. Y. Independent, 

FAMILIAR STUDIESIN HOMER. By Agnes M. Clerke. 
302 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

The greater part of Miss Clerke’s essays deal with less 
disputable matters—for example, with Homeric astronomy, 
knowledge of plants and metals, metallurgy, cookery, and 
so forth. ‘These are very interesting and valuable studies, 
and even the general reader may peruse them with enter- 
tainment. Homer’s theological position, comparatively civil- 
ized, and succeeded historically by a semi-savage recrudes- 
cence of mythology—really much older than the religious 
ideas of Homer—Miss Clerke, perhaps, does not quite 
understand. But she does not dwell much on this matter, 
and she perfectly comprehends the comparative purity and 
nobility of Homer’s religious conceptions. Her identifica- 
tion of mepfenthes with opium is clever, if not convincing. 
Had the Greeks known opium, how much we should hear 
of it, how many of them would have sat at the ‘“‘ Gate of the 
Hundred Sorrows”?! On the whole, Miss Clerke’s book is 
a most pleasant and popular treatment of Homeric Realien. 
For a thorough study of the Homeric problem she had, per- 
haps, neither space nor inclination. Saturday Review. 
How To REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT OR INCREASE It. By 

Celia Logan. 147 pp. 12mo, limp boards, 50 cents; by 
mail, 58 cents. 

This book is fan exposition of Dr. Salisbury’s methods, 
with comments*on many other systems tried by the author. 
It is not a “ faddish” book.* On the contrary, it is quite 
humorous at times. It alsois short. Some of the sugges- 
tions, however, will elicit groans from many luxurious 
sufferers from obesity. Among them is this: ‘ The shaking 


of mattresses, making beds, sweeping and dusting with 
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the windows open, the running up and down stairs 
while setting things to rights, is exercise constituting the best 
of obesity cures.” Besides telling how to become thin the 
author gives slender persons advice on how to become plump 


—not fat. N. Y. Heratd. 

LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE AIR. By Olive ‘lhorne 
Miller, 271 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$l.ol. 


‘ Little Brothers of the Air” brings to our desk the twitter 
of birds and the rustle of leaves that have in them the sap 
and the cholorphyl of springtime. Mrs. Miller is at home 
with the “ little brothers,’ of whom she writes so cleverly 
and feelingly, and many of them have been made quite at 
home with her. This is a book of birds, to be read with the 
same pleasure that comes of breathing fresh air, 

N. Y. Independent, 

Music AND Its Masters. By Anton Rubinstein. 

36 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 

“For me, music begins only where words cease.” This 
work is devoted to enlarging on this theme from the standpoint 
of an in trumental performer of wide knowledge and appre- 
ciation, 

NATURE IN ORNAMENT. By Lewis F. Day author of 
“ Every-Day Art.” 247 pp. With 123 plates and 192 
illustrations in the text, Text-books of ornamental 
design. 12mo, $3.40; by mail, $3.54. 

The difficulty of laying down hard and fast rules for orna- 
mentation is obvious. Architecture has its limitations, and 
the laws are as positive as for the parts of speech; only new 
combinations always are possible. Mr. Lewis F. Day, when 
treating of “ Nature in (/rnament,” never is dogmatic. He 
rather advises than instructs, and the reasons he gives for 
certain restrictions in ornamentation are cleverly put, and as 
an art critic what he writes 1s presented in a logical manner, 
Yet, after all, ornamentation is something that escapes exact 
detinition as to its scope. You cannot particularize it, ‘This 
is, however, the raison d’étre for such an excellent work as 
is the one under notice. Excepting the forms known as 
geometric, which are rarely seen by the eyes of man save 
when he makes them for himself for ornamentation, he must 
take nature for his starting point, since “ the flow of line, the 
grace, the growth, the tenderness of color, the subtlety of 
suggestion, which so delight us in ornament would never 
have been evolved from man’s imagination apart from natural 
influences.” NM. Y. Times. 

Mr. Day is a practical designer, the merit of whose work 
predisposes one to accept his opinions, and his opinions are 
broad and catholic and clearly stated. The numerous illus- 
trations are well selected and admirably rendered. His 
book is one to be thznkful for. N. Y. Post. 
New-Laip EcGs. Hints for Amateur Poultry-Rearers. 

By Mrs. de Salis, authoress of “ Floral Decorations a la 
Mode,” ‘Tempting Dishes,’ etc. Io pp. 1I2mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

Mrs. de Salis has written a number of small useful cook- 
books. This manual on poultry raising is calculated for the 
English latitude, weather and practice. 

ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF COOKING 
Filippini (twenty-five years with Delmonicos. ) 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The receipts for cooking eggs are followed by receipts for 
the sauces, etc., referred to in the work. Besides standard 
receipts, a number of new preparations are included 
Our ENGLISH HOMER; OR, SHAKESPEARE HIs- 

TORICALLY CONSIDERED. By Thomas W. White, 


Eccs. By 
122 pp. 


M.A. 297 pp. With Appendix. 12mo, $1.70; by 
mail, $1.84. 
See review. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR OF ADDISON AND 
STEELE. By A. Meserole, LL.B. With frontispiece. 
410 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, $1.01. : 
A series of extracts from the Spectator made on no parti- 
cular plan and prefaced by a synoptical sketch. 
THE ART OF ENTERTAINING. By M. E. W. Sherwood. 
404 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. : 
Mrs. Sherwood, whose “ Social Usages,” is an authority on 
matters of etiquette, has written another book, touching more 
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fully upon subjects taken up in her first volume, and intro- 
ducing many new ones. It cannot be called a book of 
etiqueite, nor a cook book, nor yet a book of sports and 
pastimes, yet it partakes of the nature of all three. Some of 
the subjects are, “* The Hostess,” “ Soups,”’ “ The Intellectual 
Components of a Dinner,” “ Entertaining in a Country 
House”? and “ Pastimes of Ladies.” The author dilates 
upon the cookery of other countries and compares it with our 
own, which she considers superior in many respects. There 
is a literary flavor about the book, perhaps induced by the 
many quotations, but Mrs. Sherwood is really a delightful 
writer, fitted by her travels with a knowledge of the customs 
of all Europe. The book is issued in the Portia series. 
Boston Transcript. 
THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BooK OF Sports, 1. Edited 
by Lady Greville. The Victoria Library for Gentle- 
women. 227 pp. I2mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.92. 

We fancy that this work will be something of a revelation 
to the ordinary male reader. He will doubtless not have 
supposed that women are such adepts at the sports he himself 
affects. Lady Colin Campbell and Miss Starkey write of 
Trout-fishing; Mrs. Stewart Menzies and *“ Diane Chasse- 
resse’”’ discuss the best method of hooking the playful 
Salmon; Mrs. G. A, Schenley explains the niceties of Sail- 
ing; Miss A. D. Mackenzie takes charge of the Boating and 
Sculling department; Mrs. Samuda discourses of Swimming ; 
and Lady Milner reveals the mysteries of “ Cricket ’’; while 
other pastimes are taken charge of by equally reliable writers. 
We notice that in the majority of the articles considerable 
attention is devoted to the very important subject of dress. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE HuMAN FiGure. Its Beauties and Defects. By 

Ernest Briicke. With a preface by William Anderson. 

Anthorized translation, revised by the author. With 

29 illustrations by Hermann Paar. Illustrated, 188 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.38. 

Professor Briicke is a distinguished physiologist with a 
great love of art. His well-known “ Physiologie der Farben” 
was one of the first successful attempts to put the phenomena 
of color on a sound scientific basis, and now in his old age 
he has published a very interesting little work on the beauties 
and defects of the human figure, which has been well trans- 
lated into English, with a preface by the Professor of Anatomy 
to the Royal Academy. ‘The relation of anatomy to painting 
and sculpture has always been a vexed question amongst 
artists. It may, however, be taken as certain that a profound 
anatomical knowledge of the forms that lie beneath the sur- 
face is not essential to the accurate representation of the 
external aspect of human beings. Anything of the nature of 
dissection was unknown to the Greek artists of the best 
period. This is practically beyond dispute, and ought to 
settle the question. But, although this anatomical knowledge 
was dispensed with by the Greeks it may nevertheless be of 
great help to the moderns who work under different condi- 
tions. Professor Briicke explains the chief points that the 
artist has to look for in choosing a model for ideal work, 
points out those insidious variations from the normal standard 
which are of vital importance and should cause the rejection 
of the model, and those others which are not of so essential 
a nature, and which may be allowed to pass muster. It is to 
the right choosing of the model that Herr Briicke chiefly 
directs his advice. This littke work should prove of great 
help in a good fight. It is written throughout with full 
knowledge and with great sympathy with the finest forms of 
art, and is beautifully illustrated by very delicate woodcuts. 
We can strongly recommend it both to the art student and to 
the full-fledged artist. Saturday Review. 
THE Mosaic ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION AFFIRMED, 

And silent monitors of the past described and illustrated, 
with object lessons of each day’s part of the creation, 
together with the formation and coloring of rocks, and 
the formation of different kinds of coal, supported by 
sciences as taught and understood at the present day, 
from the creation to the present time. By Jesse King, 
of Norristown, Pa. Illustrated, with appendix. 250 pp. 
8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 

The author of this volume maintains the old views of 
God’s method of Creation, before the science of modern 
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geology was established, and that the changes, breaks and 
diversities of the earth's structure, and the fossil remains in 
the rocks of the various formations, are accounted for by the 
effects of the Noachic Deluge, which he assumes to have 
extended over the entire globe. The full title of the work, 
as given above, indicates the position and views of the author. 

He seeks to disprove all the deductions and conclusions of 

modern geologists from the Mosaic account of Creation in 

Genesis, and by its application to the present condition of the 

earth. The volume has numerous illustrations « f the author’s 

views, and is issued in a handsome octavo v: lume. 
Lutheran Observer. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. Masaiieilo, Prince 
Rupert, Benyowsky, Tamerlane, Marino Faliero, 
Bayard, Lithgow, Jacqueline de Iaguetie, Vidocq, 
Lochiel, Casanova, By Herbert Greenough Smith. 
335 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.70. 

““The Romance of History” contains a deal of the former 
and very little of the latter. The author possesses a rapid, 
gushing style and an abundant supply of somewhat threadbare 
illustrations, with which aids he has succeeded in compiling 
a distinctly readable series of biographical sketches. That 
on Casanova is a clever dishing up of the charlatan’s curious 
memoirs ; and little fault is to be found with the lives of 
Benyowsky and Lithgow, whose quasi-fabulcus Odysseys 
must be accepted as they stand, from want of disproof. But 
surely in the case of Vidocq, convict and police spy, some 
attempt might have been made to discriminate between what 
are evidently different versions of the same escape. There 
is a certain picturesqueness in attributing the later extrava- 
gances of Masaniello to poison. At the same time we doubt 
if a drug producing the effects of permanent madness is 
known to toxicology, and at least the author should not have 
wholly ignored the common-sense explanations that the 
demagogue’s brain was turned either by the suddenness of 
his rise or by starvation induced by the fear of some deadly 
concoction. It occurs to us that his object may have been to 
set forth in all their crudity the sorts of legends that collect 
about abnormal men; but, if so, his book would have been 
the better for a prefatory note. Atheneum. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 

178 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents, 

Readers who recall Miss Anna C. Brackett’s /arper paper 
on “ The Technique of Rest”’ will be glad to know that she 
has been induced to revise and enlarge it for issue in a small 
book of the size of Miss Guiney’s recent “ Monsieur Henri.” 
As divided into chapters, it treats of rest and the necessity 
for it, of freedom, restlessness, and “ blue.rose melancholy.” 
Miss Brackett’s main proposition is that rest “* consists simply 
in producing harmony between the individual and her sur- 
roundings or the conditions under which she has to live.’’ 

A. Y. Times. 

THEOSOPHY, BUDDHISM, AND THE SIGNS OF THE END, 
By G. H. Pember, M, A., author of “The Great Pro- 
phecies,” “The Anti-Christ,” etc. Extracted from 
‘* Earth’s Earliest Ages.”” 80 pp. I12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 48 cents. 

WHEELS AND WHEELING. An indispensable hand- 
book for cyclists. With over two hundred illustrations. 
By Luther H. Porter, ex-Representative New Jersey 
division, L. A. W., ex-President Orange Wanderers, ex- 
President East Orange Cyclers, author of “ Cycling for 
Health and Pleasure.”’ 388 pp. 12mo, paper, 75 cents, 
postpaid, 

Mr. Luther Henry Porter has compiled this book, bringing 
together a history of cycling and of the League of American 
Wheelmen, an account profusely illustrated from manufac- 
turers’ cuts of various forms and appliances of the wheel, and 
a directory or list of all wheels sold in this country. 

Woop Norrs WILD. Notations of Bird Music. By 
Simeon Pease Cheney, author of the “American Sing- 
ing Book,’ Collected and arranged with appendix, 
notes, bibliography, and general index, by John Vance 
Cheney, author of “The Golden Guess’? (Essays on 
Poetry), ‘ Thistledrift”” (Poems), ‘Wood Blossoms” 
(Poems), etc. With frontispiece portrait. 261 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64, 

See review. 
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Sir JoHN Luspsock’s HUNDRED Books. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. Comprising 
a series of his epistolary correspondence and conver- 
sations with many eminent persons, and various original 
pieces of his composition; with a chronological account 
of his studies and numerous works. The whole ex- 
hibiting a view of literature and literary men in Great 
Britain for nearly a half a century. By James Boswell, 
Esq. With copious notes. 526 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

A reprint of Malone’s sixth edition, issued in May, 1811, 
divided into chapters and containing Boswell’s list of John- 
son’s works. 

THE WoRKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited by 
Charles Knight. 1073 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.08. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 

The Venetians. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 

How Women Should Ride, By ‘‘ C, de Hurst,”’ illustrated. 

Diego Pinzon, a book for boys. By John Russell Coryell. 

Vesty of the Basins, By Mrs, Sarah P. McL. Greene. 

Literary Landmarks of London. By Lawrence Hutton, new 
edition, illustrated with over 70 portraits. 

The Light Bearers, bemg three essays on Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
the Brownings. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 
Phases of Thought and Criticism. By Brother Azarias, 
A Treatise on the Law of Sale. By Judah P. Benjamin. 
American edition revised by Hon. Edmund H, Bennett. 
The Silva of North America. Vol. IV. By Prof. Chas. S, Sargent. 
Favorite Flies, With many illustrations. By Mrs, Mary E. O. 
Marbury. 
The Claims of Decorative Art. By Walter Crane, 
A History of Presidential Elections. New Revised edition for 1892. 
By Edward Stanwood. 
In the Riverside Paper Series : 
Sidney. By Margaret Deland, June 11th. 
Happy-Go-Lucky. By Miriam Coles Harris, July oth. 
The Pearl of Orr’s Island. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Aug. 13. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: 
Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Service. By Mrs, Maria McIntosh 


Cox, 
The Lance of Kanana, By Abd el Ardavan. 


Leaders of Thought in the Modera Church. By Reuen Thomas 
D. D. 


New 


John Remington, Martyr. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R, Alden). 
Wide Awake, HH. 


G. P PUTNAM’S SONS: 
The Art of Golf. By Sir W. G. Simpson, 
Earth Burial. By Aug. G. Cobb. 
Serampore Letters, By William Mornay. 
Paganism in Christianity. By Abram Herbert Lewis, D. D. 
The Papers of the American Society of Church History, Vol. IV, 
(for 1892). 
The Story of a Calvary Regiment. By William Forse Scott. 
—_— Man in Ohio. By Warren K. Moorehead, Fully illus- 
trated, 
Story of the Nations: 
The Story of the Byzantine Empire. By C. W. C. Oman. 
The Story of Sicily. By Prof. E. A. Freeman. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK: 
Manual of Qualitative Blowpipe Analysis. By Dr. Endlichs, 


Fully illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: I Saw Three Ships. Sybil 
Knox. Record of Scientific Progress for 1891. The Mother of a 
Marquis. A Daughter of the South. English Pharisees and 
French Crocodiles, Ina Steamer Chair. By a Himalayan Lake. 
A Window in Thrums, Helen Brent, M. D, The Sinner’s Comedy. 
Marionettes. The Fate of Fenella. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY: The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL AND COMPANY: The Mother of the King’s 
Children. 


JOHN DALZIEL, Plainfield, N. J.: 
Boys and Girls. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: A House of Pomegranates. 
Christopher Columbus—His Life and His Work. Charles Sumner. 
The Art of Entertaining. A Highland Chronicle. Lectures on 
the English Poets. Love for an Hour is Love Forever. 


EDGEMORE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Washington, D.C.: A 
True Knight, 


FREMONT PUBLISHING COMPANY: (through N. W. Ayer & 
Son) Small Talk About Business. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: Fifty Pounds for a Wife. 


Strength and Beauty for our 
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HOVENDON COMPANY, 17-19 Waverly Place, N. Y.: 
the Sawdust. 


LAIRD AND LEE: The Blue Scarab. 
LEE AND SHEPARD: 


Slaves of 


Handbook of School Gymnastics. The 
Presumption of Sex. Wood Notes Wild. The Golden Guess. 
God’s Image in Man, It Came to Pass. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT AND COMPANY: A Too Short Vacation, 
LONGMAN’S, GREEN AND COMPANY: Nada, the Lily. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY: The Kaleidoscope. 

LOVELL, CORYELL AND COMPANY: The Soul of Lilith, 


Maisie Derrick, The Ides of March. A Question of Taste. The 

White Company. A Window in Thrums. ‘Come, Live with 

Me.”” A Member of Tattersall’s, The Yellow Snake. 
MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: An Author’sLove. The Cloud 


of Witness, Walks, Talks, Travels and Exploits of Two School 
Boys. Playhours and Half-Holidays. The Story of Dick. Bal- 
lads and Barrack-Room Ballads. Pauperism and the Endowment 
ot Old Age. The Adventures of Oliver Twist. The Soteriology 
of the New Testament, A Tale of a Lonely Parish. Shakes- 
peare’s England. 


A.C. McCLURG AND COMPANY : 
Life of Joshua R. Giddings. Ground Arms, 
Charles Lamb. 


NEW ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY: It is Possible. 
J.S. OGILVIE: 
T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: A Double Wedding. 
THE PRICE McGILL COMPANY: Afterward. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: Cranford; Knickerbocker Nuggets. The 
Test-Pronouncer. Pratt Portraits. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: Helen Young. All for 
ack. Pocket-Map of North Dakota. New Section.l Pocket- 
fap of the Chervkee Outlet, Oklahoma, 


W. D. ROWLAND, 23 Chambers Street, New York: A Modern 
Martyr. 


N. C. SMITH, Chicago, IIl.: What is Love? 


JOHN A. TAYLOR COMPANY: A Loyal Lover, Alone on a 
Wide, Wide Sea. 
UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: Colonel Judson of Ala- 


bama. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN AND COMPANY: Essays Civil and 
Moral, 


CHARLES WELLS MOULTON, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
WHEELMAN COMPANY, Boston: Wheels and Wheeling. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY (through Wilson’s Library): A Poor 
Girl. Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation, 


Columbus and Beatriz. The 
The Best Letters of 


Casanova, the Courier. 
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